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“YOU HAYE PASSED YOUR SOLEMN PROMISE NOT TO REVEAL OUR MARRIAGE,’ SAID MR, UNDERWOOD, WITH A SNBER, 


THE SEARCH FOR ALICE DESPARD. 


[A NOVELETTE.}) 


CHAPTER I. 


It was December, but not in the least the 
weather we are accustomed to associate with the 
lash month in the year. The streets were wet 
and sloshy from Jong-continued rain ; the sky ail, 
day had had the dull leaden hue once supposed 
to be peculiar to November; the atmosphere 
was best described by the unlovely adjective 

touggy.” Taken altogether, it was just as 
disagreeable an evening as you could possibly 
have found in which to take journey, and yet 
* girl, in a dingy third-class carriage of a parlin- 
mentary train, was simply radiant with delight 
—because she was g home ! 

Elsie Desborough’s home was not nearly as 
aristocratic as her name; it consisted of three 
mali meanly-furnished rooms, within a walk of 


shillings a week ; not that fifteen shillings was ab 
all a trifle to Claude Desborough, who was 
always desperately hard up. 

The younger son of a needy off-shoot of a 
noble family, he had inherited nothing from his 
ancestors but good ‘looks and expensive tastes ; 
the first had been useful to him in bis youth, 
and had been inherited by one of his children, 
not by the girl in the third-class carriage, for her 
face had little beauty save that given by two 
large wistful brown eyes and an ever-varying 
.expression. No; Hilda was the beauty of the 
family, and Elsie the Cinderella; in proof of 
which, when things were extra bad with Mr. 
Desborough in the summer, it was Elsie he sent 
out into the world to earn her own living, and 
Hilda he kept to share his own fortunes. 

E'sie Desborough was just nineteen. She had 
been, since September, junior teacher in & big 
middle-class school in the north of England, 
working very hard for a very scanty salary; but 
that day had sounded her releace. For five 
blissful weeks she would be free of the sound of 
five-fingered exercises and elementary lessons ; 
for five blissful weeks she might revel in er 

t 





the Angel, Islington, which were rented her 
fat Ghuskel te the trifling sum of fifteen 


father’s company and Hilda's affection ; for 





little family loved each other dearly, in spite of 
pecuniary difficulties. 

No wonder Elsie’s face was wreathed in emiles 
at the joyful prospect. A young man, who had 
joined the train at Hitchin, and sat opposite her, 
thought he had never seen any creature look 80 
inteneely happy. Her dress was shabby, her 
jacket and hat had eeen good service ; poverty 
showed in every line of her attire; but yet she 
looked the essence of content; and Howard 
Glynn, who was particulerly dissatisfied just then 
with his own lot, almost envied her. 

Their fellow-passengers left them at Finsbury 
Park. For a few moments the young doctor and 
Elsie were alone. He made a pretext for speak- 
ing to her. He wanted to hear what kind of 
voice went with that joyous face. 

“We are twenty minutes late,” he observed, 
as he glanced at his watch. “I suppose, being 
so near Christmas, the regular traffic is upeet.”’ 

“ And we were due at seven!” said the girl, 
cheerfully. “I am glad I did not wait for the 
next train, which was two hours later than 
this |” 

“Tt'e a dreadful night,” said Howard Glynn, 
who seemed bent on acting like a wet blanket ; 
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“the rein was coming down in sheets when we 
were at Finsbury Park. I hope you have not far 
to go : ee 

“Ob, no. The tram wil! take me there in no 
time.” Elsie had a frugal mind (wonderful for 
& Desborough) ; her box would follaw from ‘fhe 
station by carrier, and her small black bag she 
could easily take in her hand, “1 live in Egerton- 
road!” 

Dr, Glyon started, 

“Flow very strange ; Iam guing to Egerton- 
roaa’l” 

Hlsie smiled, 

“J's rather a dull street, but it’s very bandy ; 
you can get down to Upper-street in no time !” 

, t never was there in my life.” Then, as 
though feeling some further explavation Toa 
“A—a friend of mine is lodging th: re for a 
short time, aud I am going to eee her.” 

“I think most people in Egerton-road do let 
lodgings,” Sisie remarked, quietly ; “it is so con- 
venient,” 

Dr. Glyan would have liked to offer the lonely 
child a seat in his cab, but he was a gentleman to 
his finger-tips, and would not say anything that 
could make her think he had quence her 
poverty, 

He left her at King’s Cross with a bow and 

" Good evening |” wondering just a little whether 
she would ever cross his path again. 

Howard Glynn Sived in London, and was junior 
partner to a doctor of some note, 

His journey to Hitchin had been a painful one. 
He was summoned to the bedside of an aunt who 


and in happier days he had hoped to marry 
only child. 

Meta had jilted him cruelly, With their wed. | 
ding-day fixed she had eloped; the companion, 
of her nasty his own special friend, 

For years nothing was heard of th To-dey 
* -s, Carter told Howard she had a Jetier 
from Meta begging for help. The g Riomean 
implored her nephew to forget: vat Shad et a 
and goto Meta's assistance. 1b was 
Dr, Glynn felt inclined to look at pie aro: 
side of things to-night. Hehad passed hie word 
to his aunt to seek out his cousin ag soon a8 he 
reached London; but he hated his errand, 

The weather was just as bad as he had described 
it to Elsie; but cabs are plentiful at King's 
Crors, and he was soon driving off in the direc- 
tion of the Egerton-road. No, 44 was a corner 
house, and the light of a etreet lamp showed the 
figureson the fanlight over the door, so that.he | 
had uo doubt as to his destination. 

A rather slatternly-looking woman declared 
Mrs, Carlyle was at home ; aod ina dingy front 
parlour he and his old love met again after nine 
long years, 

Those years had changed the woman fast. 
Mets Carter had been a very pretty lively girl 
with a tendency to flirty and a wonderful fund of 
merriment 

Mrs. Carlyle was pretty still; but her cheeks 
were thin, and her eyes hollow, while merriment 
and she had parted company fora long time. Two 
dull red spots. burnt iu ber cheeks as.she took 
Howard’s hand, Howard looking older and 
graver, but handsomer than in the past days, and | 
with acertain air of wellbeing about him which 
comes to those who are making their way in 
life. 

“ Haye you eome to reproach me,” she asked, 
bitterly, “to mock at my misery ?” 

“You know me better,’ he auswered, gravely. 
“J am here at. your mother’s request. Your 
ledter:troubled her, and. she wished me to come 
and see you,” 

“It is six months since I wrote,” said Mrs. |, 
Carlyle, coldly, “ she has been long in sending.” 

* Don’t say one harsh word of her, Meta; she 
8 dying,” 

“Dying |” There came a hungry greedy look | 
into the woman’s eyes not good to see, “ She 
cannot take her money with her, Surely she will 
ave wercy now!” 

* She can do but little,” said Dr. Glynn ;,"be- 
lieving you lost to her she sank her money in an 
annuity, which wiil stop with her life, She, has 
saved nothing. She parted with her furniture 


was dangerously il She had brought him BP | 





some yeare ago, and has been living in lodgings 
since, 

Then there will be a for us ; and we 
ere at our Jast gasp. The children ate in rags 
Tam in debt—even these miserable lodgings are 
beyoud ily titans. “s 

% But what ia Carlyle doing ! He used to be a 
popular teacher {”” 

‘Geoffrey is dead,” said Meta, without’ one 
sound of regret, “Do you suppose I should be 
in this plight if he were ore. 

“ft beg-your pardon ; I-did not understand» 
Hark | what ie that?” 

For the bell was julled violently ; and to his 
surprise he heard the ,voice of his late fellow- 
traveller. 

“ Good evening, Mrs, Meek! Where's Hilda! 
Where’s my father? Why didn’t they come to 
meet me?” 

“ Goodness |!” said Mrs. Oarlyle (the waills at 
44, Egerton sil were 80 thin every word’spbdken 
in the paseiige could be heard by Howard antl his 
cousio), ' that is Elsie Desborough.* "8: those 
peo people, haven't been brutes enough not to’ tell 


“ Not to tell her what?” inquired Dr. Glynn. 


‘That they leic here ago. The Des- | ge 
bo: s were “fellow-lodgers when" J fired | 


catié here }’ but they have fallen on evil times, 
Pirét, this gir) Elsie weub ont as & teachert then 
Mv) Desborough got'intd fresh sera 








people have in Zgertondfoad); dnd week, 
deouaes! SNiowie a word of wart 





Howard *Giyun’s * blood boilé 
these words tee “ow eee, 
“As to where your fath 
that’s just what I should 
the law on ‘em 


widow. They just stole off’ fast Tharsday with-" Pe 
out a wordito anyone, aad ‘hor “ord cd — cap 


ten,” 

So Maga Carlyle ba ah 
but them she exaggerated! m 

The foot girl outeidé toad: ‘Dhe 
to soften the landlady’s’ heart, 
low and tear-laden that t 
catch her words, but’ Mis, 
blerenough, 

‘* Lev you sleep here to-nij 
Khow it, you'd be serving te : 
ps did. You’d best go away quietly; 

or 8 policeman to make you,” ~}! 

Howsrd Glynn forget eve t 
thata creature weaker*and , thar 
himself was in trouble, He threw Open the par- 
lour door un@"ydined the two in the passage, 

“Tecan testify that Miss Desborough expected | 
to find her sister here,” he said, gravely. “* It is 
getting late, past ej ht o'clock, Surely it cannot 
hurt you to allow the young lady to remain here 
till' to-morrow, Fam sureshe would gladly pay | 
you in advance for the night's lodging.” 

Poor little Elsie looked at him gratefully. How 
terribly changed she was in this short balf hour ; 

why, her eyes were ful! of tears and her hands 
trembled pitifully. 

“Right's right,” said Mrs. Meek, spitefully, 
“and I’ve suffered too much from them Des- 
boroughs fo trust any of them, AudI don’t 
know who you are, Sir, to interfere,” 

“Tam Mrs, Carlyle’s cousin,” said Howard, 
sternly; “ she, I believe, is also in your debt.” 

“Thirty-five shillings,” eaid . Meek, whose 
head was a walking ledger ; “ bub she’s a widow 
like myself and so I’m uot hard on her; she 
doesn’t dress. up in silks and eating, or wear gold 
chains like Mise Desborough dia.” 

“Well,” said Dr. Glynn, ‘I am here to settle 
my cousin's liabilities, then perhaps you will 
allow this young lady to remain for the night as 
her guest.’ 

Meta Oarlyle had appeared now ; something in 
Elsie’s forlorn, desolate air reust have touched 
her heart, for she put one haud on the girl's 
center and ther turned round to face her laud- 
ady. 

“ She can sleep on the sofa in my parlour to- 
night, that can’t hurt you, Mrs. Meek.” 

The widow gave in; Elsie, trezablivg from 
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head’to foot, followed her friénd tu need ¢ the 
front parlour, and Dr. Gi sab down ~ 


the yain hope of trying to some 

“Tit look in again tomorrow thorn ~ rap 
I shall have a wire the first thing to say ow your 
mother ia)” 

Meta nodded carelessly. Her resentment 
against her mother was very heavy; she un- 
fastened Elsie’s jacket atid drew her to the fire 
with no unkindly hand; perhaps to be playing 
the part of hostess once more brought | back some 
long forgotten interest of her youth, 

“Don’t fret, dear,” Glynn heard her say. 

“Depend upon it Miss Desborough wrote to you 
and gave you their new address,” 

* But what happened ?” asked Elsie nervoualy. 
“Tl beard from Hilda 4 fortnight ago and ehe 
dro ag no hint of their having to leave here,” 

Carlyle her shoulders, 

“T think your fa t his name to a bil} 
and didnot “ss it, anyhow, he went off very 
suddenly ; there’s noe doubt at all it was just the 
want of mouey that made him leave.” 

‘And Hilda is with him” 

My dear, Hilda went two days before Mr. 
rr aud T don't believe they are to- 
ther 
“ Please tell me everything,” i: Risie, " 


will be.Jess painful than Pac 
“ There's not ell—she was very 
| pretty, you “kuow.” wt 


She was heastifekaaabwered 
erp ony bed slot ot Mra. = Cwil “Ob 
now t stents well ¢ a not ask 
ihe how I tell ; Gilda Deebercugh had a lover, I 
; he. was a awell of the 
$ Hiyouw want co know 
ask hiox’’ 










hig ihe,” protes 
‘for Dr. Glyn 














yesterday she would 
+ telling ling -¥ 2 retorted 


Fou see she has. oe ae 
dyed the girl's faeanp’>. 

i ..to'take mre~ ya” slic 
yies “Hut please, if, are 


oruel rig eon Hilda] her 
ade, ere 





ha Word ainet: By ee re 
are & tle » waite hate W 
-t rP. ots aay ehotl r 
Wate wot. -night, Howard,” 


“¢ome and tell me the latest new: 


of my mo me *o%morrow. Tell her if she wants 


| to see ave she must pay my railway fare, I’ve no 


‘ 


money for travelling.” 

“She does not want to see you, Meta,” caid 
her cousin simply, and then he took his depar 
ture, 

Left alone together in the flickering fireligtt 
the two women looked at each other ; the tear: 
were still wet on Elsie’s cheek, and Mrs. Carly!e’s 
eyes were not quite dry, her thoughts were busy 
with the 

“Cheer up, child,” she said, as she began 
pstenee a cup of tea, “TI don’t believe they ca: 
eave you long without news, and T teil you what, 
Elsie, 1’ll keep a look out for the letter and send 
it on to you myself,” 

“You are very’ kind. “Mts. Carlyle, did not 


| Hilda say good-bye to you? she was s0 intimate 


with you before went to Yorkshire,” 
“Plain epeaking {a “best,” said Méta frankly ; 
" we were the best of friends: till Hilda took up 


“the notion I watited to be her stepthother, ‘There 


couldn't have been a greater mistake. My first 
marriage was 4 failure throvgh poverty, and if | 
evev took a second husband it would be someone 
with a peck of money.” However, there was no 
convincing Hilda, and that was our first diiference; 
then when I saw her ‘With this five gentleman I 
was fool enough to give her. a little advice ; she 
never spoke to nie again.’ 
“Bat papa, he mist have known where ghe 
was going f° 
“ T can’t cay—he came in to see me before he 
went, and told me he was gled you were eafe in 
Yorkshire ; Hilde, he said, could struggle better 
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ri ee sa as 
against the world,’ bub you were such a little | firat iti of ' their wea life were: spent} Elsie would have left the cousins alone, but Meta 
‘abroad and that neither’her father nor Elsie {said quickly. 


Puritan, ‘you fretted to death aan every “bill. 
The idea ‘he’ gave. me then’ waa that he had 
arranged fot you fou to > remain ae sc lool for the’ 
holidays.” ; 

“ They would: not bere liked that—oh ! Mra. 
Carlyle, I was so” bP Mndbo Welied forwantt: 
to these five weekw at-home.” 

“ How old are yout’ ™” 

“Just twenty.” 

“Ah, F was twenty when I lett Somes : I've 
learnt since then never to look forward ‘to any- 
thing at all; it’s a hard lesson) but wie! it’s 
once ‘conquered itsaves us paia,”* ”: 

Elsie looked at her sadly. ‘ 

“Tecouldn’t bear never to reps tet anything, 
4dife woulda’t be worth havin. 

“Life's not ‘worth havi i,” returned Meta 

Carlyle, “unless one'fs ‘bors rich." °° 

Elsie ‘etarted up suddeyly with’ a  «! range’ 
scsrtgaten im her face. 

“TW never rest till I find Hilda, Pit spend my 
life in bunting for her,” 

Mrs, Carlyte éhook her head. 

“You'd far better spend it in teadhing’ little 
giris their A BO,” nid the other gravely, “you'd 
gob more watisfaction out’of it.” 

“TY shall nat go back to Yorkshire,” said Kisie, 
“TY mean to stag in London and look for Bilda.”” . 

‘And ‘such trifles as: bread: and-butter, "ehothes" 

and shelter }” 

‘TT ‘aust: get some’work to do at home, you 


touts 
4 


visited them on their retura. without a Fr 


dnvitation, 
| Hilda agreed 3 ‘she format believed her ‘own 
influence would "bend Mr, Underwood to ‘her 
Will when once they were married, emd-aa her | 
father was contemplating @ voyage to’ the Aniti- 
podes she had no -struple in—for- a time+-' 
rehouncing him.’ With Elsie the case was differ. 
vent “Elsie was‘ a dear little thing, but she was 
heither. pretty,’ clever, ‘nor: attractive ; Edgar’ 
could not’ be expected to put up with such a 
relation, ee 

Of course Elsie seul be dise 2 agi com Every 
one of her letters counted ‘thé days to the 
Christmas holidays’ but then she was a sensible: 
girl and would get. over it; «0 Mrsy’ Underwood, 
the day after she took that title, indited a short 
‘note to her sister,! ae ae wey considerate 


} waa eminently practical, 


F SD Ram Laren URE Ae: : 
“Father iodine great-deel of ‘trouble, 


‘and has to Australia till things geb settled, 
‘As Deould not-live alone in Egerton-road, f am 
abroad as: trav: companion and start 


at once. Iam so sorry there will’ be'nd home 
‘for: you to come to next week, Won't Mies Ward 
keep you for the holida poser if-you look ‘after the 
servants a little meediework f Tf not, 
there is au exeelienthome for governesses near 
Telington)) which .will' ‘take you in. for fifteen 





earn your living ab home.” 

“And apretty living it is; call it a darving 
rather,” said “Mra, Carlyle savagely ; “often and | 
often if it hada’t been for the children T’@ ‘have 
ended ‘everything in the river. Fate is-eruelly 
hard, Elsie—you sary that man who came here 
to- night Lad 

“Your dowsin 

“Well, we meta. Ie ur together aa tina 4 
all things in common. My mother gave him a 
home, and treated him as her own sok! Now 
Sloward is a rising physician, and I am jist a 
machinist, He'll keep a brougham one of these 
anor, and his \wife— when he geta one--will live a 

Is iy ‘a life of éase, Look at me—T tell you fate 
is hard” 

In this ‘ease it was ‘not fate; but Meta’y own 
but Elsie hina te of course, knew 
nothing of the She felt that Mrs, Carlyle ‘ 
wos to be piti “bes she managed to pity her 
svithout itt the least blamisg Dr, Glynn. 

It was late before poor. Misie fell asleep, but at 








sin} 


last het @yea <losed, and ‘she fell into a deep 
untroubled shim ber, 
CHAPTER II, 


To do Hilda Desborough justice, she had never 
sntended to leave her little sister to arrive at 44, 
Egerton-road, uneonecious that her family bad 
juitted it, Hilda was selfish; all her life she 
had been used to be first in all domestic matters ; | 
if either sister had to be sacrificed it was always 

Elie. » Bilsie, indeed, with her uncompromising 

eau of right, and truth, her terrible dread of 
hams and deceit, was just 2 little troublesome to 


she tola them she waa ¢oming home on December 
17thy but»then ‘both Mrveand’ Misa Deaboroug! | usedto be great st influencing people, perhayp 8 
were a little erratic in their ways, and never did 
just: what they were expected to,‘and it was with 
out @ single mwisgiving that’ the poc 
hoa started for tondon, Tikes she thought 


Egerton-roath.with a strange sense of something 
having happened she put her-hand to her head, 
and tried * 
back 'to cher, 
dieappeared, she was deserted by her relations, 
and was quite sions in the world with just over 
five pounds in her pocket wherewith to ew 
herself, til!, on the Poach of Janasry, she might 
return to her dulies et Miss Ward's ‘Academy for 


shillings a week. Your sulary would quite afford 
this. I will write again soon, bub as weshall be 
travelling about from-place:to place, I can’t tell 
you where to send letters, and for the same 
reason you muatnotexpectimany from me. 
“Lam your affectionate sister, 
i €SPSVr, wth SLL : “HitvA. ” 
: The Honourable Riguvenen in-as hic wife was 
addreseing ‘this sisterly epistle, ‘and offered’ to 
post it with his own letters. . Perhaps he doubted 
Hilda's promise not tomention ‘their reece 
te ‘any member of -her family ; perhaps’ he 
thought it wiser to cut the links which bound 
her to her sister, once and forall; any way, that 
letter to. Elsie: was never posted, and the fire in 
Mr. Underwood's private room at the Grand 
Hotel might} have explained what became of it. 
Elsie had wondered just a little that neither 
her father nor sister'replied to the letter in which 


or litble under- 
Ruibapoke the morning ‘after her arrival in 


to thinks Bit. by bit everything came 


“Don’t go, Miss Desborough, © ‘Howard: and. I 
have no secrets to discuss,” 

Howard Glynn was not quite sure he liked this. 
He hed things to eny to Meta he hardly cared to 
Ppeak before this brown-eyed girl. - 

Your mother is ‘icad ” hesaid vety gently 
“She muah have passed away directly I left ser, 
for Thad a letter from her sister-in-law this 
mor’ ‘“ ; 

* Aun’ Deb” su vated Meta. " ‘You don’ 
mean'to say she is alive #7" ~ 

“She ia etill alive and féuartatte. ‘Her ‘son 
in ‘America made a pile, and sends ‘her home 
money regularly.’ ‘Inthe le tter,"Meta; there is a 
bvery kind message to you. She ‘seemt aware of 
your husband's deathy ‘She ‘offers “you. and” the 
children house room ff“her ‘oe cottage. . She 
cannot afford to keep youre atlrely, hut #he thinks 
you would soon get enough music pupils. to make 
both ends meet, living rent free ‘and being among 
friends, She tay: the country air’ would : be 
goed for your littig hess In short; * Meta,’ it 
reste with you'to 2 yal 

“¥¢ will be frightfully dull,” ssid Mrs. Carlyle, 
‘with ‘# little shrug of ‘her shoulders. fae 
the country, and Aunt Deb ‘was always rn? a 
as if she he swallowed a poker ; bat I 
stand the life here’. ‘The work aud private 
are killing me by inches, 80.1 suppose i maiay. aa 
well accept,” 

T'was. not a gracious epedch, and “it Ja: ret! on 
Howard painfully.” ° 

“T think Mrs. Carter’s offer the kindest fever 
heard,” he said, “a little’“eoldly:- “Few “would 
do so much for relation they" ‘bat ‘lot sept for 


years.” 
“8 “You wouldn’t'at sny rate," éald Mrs. Carlyle, 
Uitterly.“ You made that pinin’ noth.” 


“Tcould not,” said the young'doctor, simply. 


“7 have ‘no“hodse to share with” anyone. You 
[eS that ‘Tam a lonely niin,’ Meta,” 
aid’ ‘Mrs, © Carlyle * sharply, seit J 


suppose I must go. and yegetate with Aunt Deb, 
that is if Mre.-Meek will let me, ‘lowe her @ 
ela 

“T will see to that,” eaid Howard; speaking 
‘hurriedly, for the whole gvene was painful to him; 
“and *Meta, you must get some ' mourning, 
Everyone at Walden will know your ‘thother is 
juet dead, Will ten pounds be sufficient, for 
that if T settle with Mrs. Meck 1" 
“T daresay I can make it do. Howard, you 
you'll try your hand ‘on Miss Desborough. I’ve 
done my best and failed? I-want her'to ‘zo batk 
to Yorkshire, but she says she must stay here to 
look for-her sister.” 
Howard turned to Elsie. How ‘terribly sad 
she looked. “How altereti from the’ joyous little 
creature he had seen inthe train. 
“Tam quite sure you ought not to’stay here,” 
he ‘said, kindly; “the landlady evidently hears 








Hildeowns lost, “her father had 


support 





the unserupulous father and Hilda. 

These two were adventurers to the core, and 
reed from the preserice of the gentle girt who 
bad been just a lictle’ restraint on them’ they 
planged headlong into’ the reckless pursuit of 
money. Me, Desborough speculated with the 
cach he received for his “ little bill” ‘and ‘lost 
évery farthing. Hilda’ speculated with some- 
thiug’élsé—her beauty. Ib was all she had, and 
Mrs. Carlyle was right in thinking there was 
someone who admired it very much, 

_ The Honourable Edgar Underwood met’ Miss 
id) Desborough at: a somewhat fast music’ hall, and 

cided the was the loveliest girl he: had ever’ 
But. the Honourable Hdgar had rather 
roore prudetiee than heart, ' He was willing to 


60, 


Young Ladies. 

Meta Carlyle was-not ‘a: heartless woman, but | 
her own troubles had hardened 
conscience had never ‘been a very sensitive one, 
As they eat at breakfast she put the case before | 
Elsis very 


home till-you'can get baek'to your schoo. 
you'see that if you found: your father and sister 
ver so'they wouldn't Be able to keep yout In | Mrs; ‘Carlyle, 
Yorkshire you have got a livelihood, such as it is. 

Here you'd bo one more aniohg the hundreds of | 

women who are working herd for: starvation 
| Desborough ?° 


your family a grudge, and might be qa ite abusive 
if vou were left alone at her mercy.’ 

“T can’t bear to go toa home for governesseés,”’ 
said the girl, drearily ; “it would cost nearly al! 
I have, and besides, I dou’h mean to go back to 
Yorkshire sven after the holidays. I want to 
stay in London and look for Hiléa,’”’ are 





her, and’ hér | 


inly. 
titer go to-some cheap Covernesses’ 


"You'd 
Don’t | 


wages.” 
But’ Hisie stood her'groand firmly. 


ok over Hiide’s want of fortune, but?-he was ‘*I don’t expect papa atid Hilde, ” wha Oe 5) | 
not willidg’to ‘tharry her father and sister; he | but) E'can’t 
Wnted « wife, not a family of poor relati ons, I must try hard»to (getsomething to do which | 


_ He put the case very plainly before his beauti- 
{c., imperious lady love” He would ‘her 
*( once; give her a share in his ‘honours present’ 
sed te eome, but on this’ condition, thatthe 





Dr. Glyna “called: about ‘eleven. His partner | 


had released hiay-for the morning, knowing ‘his 
aunt was in extremities, so his time was his own, | 


Howard heetiated. 

“You ars very young to do that.” ‘ 
‘*F should ‘just eat my ‘heart out ff I went 
back to Miss Ward’s,” she said, sadly.’ You 
sea the doubt as to what had befallen my ‘sister 
would make me 80, wretched T*co: ildn’t give my 
mind to teiching.” ** 

**T shall go to Walden to-morroy,” iitértupted 
“and T don’t think” Blsie’ Des- 
| borough would ‘be comfort: ble here after T have 
left.” 

“Flaven’t you any friends in London, “Miss 
” asked Dr. Glyn. 
“YT Have one'friénd, but ‘T’ don’t know where 


‘she ix. Our old hursé marie and set up » 


ive up the*hope ‘of finding them, | Todd ¢ing-bouse at Bayswater, but I haven't 


she “was 


heard S oii! her for a long’ time’; 


cwillleave the a little free-time: to Took for them.” | talkiag of moving to the country, as her hus- 


‘band, Mr. Lovemore, Was allfog.” 
Dr. Glynu’s face lighted up. 
“T have a patient called Lovemore, and it is 


olde 





0 SO ee ee 


iid dicen 
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“the rein was coming down in sheets when we j some years ago, and has been living in lodgings head'to foot, followed her fu need Yo the 
were at Finsbury Park. I hope you have not far | since, front parlour, and, Dr. @ — ‘down tse ° ag 
te go?” “Then thete will be nothing for us ; aha we | the yain hope of trying to 

“Ob, no. The tram will take me there in no | are at our Jast gasp. The children “ate in rage. “Tit look in again to-morrow mo he Pa 

Tam in debt-—even these miserable lodgings are | I shail have a wire rie the first thing to say how your 


time.” Elsie had a frugal mind (wonderfal for 

a Desborough) ; her box would foliaw frdim' ‘fhe 
station by carrier, and ber small black bag she 
could easily take in her hand, “1 live in Egerton- 
road 1” 

Dr, Glynn started. j 

"How very strange ; I am going to Egerton- | 
roaa'?” 

Elsie smiled, 

“Jt’s rather a dull street, but it’s very bandy ; 
you can get down to Upper-street, in no time 1” 

“I never was there in my life.” Then, as 
though feeling some further explavation due, 
“ Aa friend of mine is lodging th: re for a 
short time, aud I am going to eee her.” 

“TI think most people in Egerton-road do let 
lodgings,” Disie remarked, quietly ; “it is eo con- 
venient,” 

Dr. Glyan would have liked to offer the lonely 
child a seat in his cab, but he was « gentleman to 
his finger-tips, and would not say anything that 
could make her think he had guessed her 
poverty, 

He left her at King's Cross with a bow and 
“ Good evening |” wondering juste little whether 
she would ever cross his path again. 

Howard Glyna lived in London, and was junior 
partner to a doctor of some note, 

His journey to Hitchin had been & painful one. 
He was summoned to the bedside of an aunt who 
vas dangerously ill, She had seers him UP, 

andi in happier days he had hoped to marry 

only child 
Meta had jilted him cruelly, With their ed @ 
ding-day fixed ehe had eloped; the pone 

of her flight his own special friend, 

For years cothing was heard of them, To:dey 











Mrs, Carter told Howard she had ® Jetter 
from Meta begging for help. The ig Woman 
implored her nephew to forget kis Own wrongs 


and goto Meta’s assistance. It washardly,trange | 
Dr. Glynn felt inclined to look at the MViackest 
side of things to-night. He had passed hie word 
to his aunt to seek out his cousin ag soon as he 
reached London; but he hated his errand, 

The weather was just as bad as he had described 
it to Elsie; but cabs are plentiful at King's 
Cross, and he was soon driving off in the direc- 
tion of the Egerton-road. No, 44 was a corner 
house, and the light of a street lamp showed the 
figureson the fanlight over the door, so that. he 
had uo doubt as to his destination. 

A rather slatternly-looking woman declared 
Mrs, Carlyle was at home ; and in a dingy front 
parlour he and his old love met again after nine 
long years, 

Those years had chauged the woman fast. 
Meta Carter had been a very pretty lively girl 
with a tendency to flirty and a wonderful fund of 
merriment 

Mrs, Carlyle was pretty still; but her cheeks 
were thin, and her eyes hollow, while merriment 
and she had parted company fora long time, Two 
dull red spots burnt in her cheeks as she took 
Howard’s hand, Howard looking older and 
graver, but handsomer than in the past days, and 
with acertain air of wellbeing about him which 
comes to those who are makiog their way in 
li fe. 

“ Haye you come to reproach me,” she asked, 
bitterly, “to mock at my naisery ?” 

‘You know me better,’ he auswered, gravely. 
“JY aus here ab. your mother’s request, . Your 
lester:troubled her, and. she wished me to come 
and see you,” 

“Ti is six months since I wrote,” said Mrs. 
Carlyle, coldly, “ she has been long in sending.” 

* Don 't say one harsh word of her, Meta; she 
8 dying.” 

“Dying |” Phere came a hungry greedy look 
into the woman's eyes not good to see, “ She 
cannot take her money. with her, Surely she will 
ave merey now!” 

* She cap do bus little,” said Dr. Glynn ; ,“ be- 
lieving you lost to her she sank her money in an 
annuity, which will stop with her life, She, has 
saved nothing. She parted with her furniture 








bey ond ‘ity ‘tiieans.” 
“ But what is Carlyle doing ! 
popular teacher ! Kal 
‘Geoffrey is dead,” said “Meta,” without” Gane 
sound of regret...‘ Do you suppose I should be 


He used to be a 





in this plight if he were alive?” 

"{ beg your pardon ; I-did-not understand, 
Hark | what is that?” 

For the bell was pulled violently ; and to his 
surprise he heard the ,yoice of his late fellow- 
traveller, 

“@ood evening, Mis; Meek! Where's Hilda! 
Where's my father? Why didn’t they come to 


meet me?” 

“ Goodness !” said Mrs. Oarlyle (the wails at 
44, B sails were 80 thin every wi ken 
in the passage could be heard by Ho) i ‘his 
cousin), ' that is Elsie Desborough.** ' those 


peo people, haven't been brutes enough’ hot to’ tell 
“Not to tell pee ‘. inquired Dr, Glynn, 








“auees they ‘left ago. The Der- 
boroughs were hechow. lodgers when" fired | 
cande €} but en have fi on rin times, 
First, tis gir! Elsie Weub.ont as 8 teacher t then 
My) Desborough got inte fresh scrapes (it's a way 
people have in Zgertonsfoad); find last week t 
Gecomeee! vroverae a word of Swart 
They Meek pounds upo 

And the Tabdlady eben 
wee our elie peek favs 

pode isan te 
these -words'tae i" ’ 

“As to where your fathet 
that’s just what I should tt 
the law on ‘em 


ten, 

a silt Carlyle nil ah 
but them she exag; ae be 
The he poor girl ou a thre 

to soften the land 

low nd tear-laden at ry 
cateh her words, but Mis, 
ble*encugh., 

** Leo you sleep here to- Bi Misa? me’ 
khow it, you'd be serving he ; 
be did. You’d best go away r quietly,: ; 
or & policeman to make you.” then 

Howard Glynn forgot ev ; 
that-a creature weaker*and 
himself was in trouble, He shrew open the par- 
lour door uh }oiued the two in the passage. | 

“Tecan testify that Miss Desborough expected | 
to find her sister here,” he said, gravely, ““ It is 
getting late, past eight o'clock. Surely it cannot 
hurt you to allow the young lady to remain here 
till' to-morrow. Fam sure'she would gladly pay | 
you in advance for the night's lodging.” 

Poor little Elsie looked at him gratefully, How 
terribly changed she was ip this short balf hour ; 
why, her eyes were full of tears, and her hands | 
trembled pitifully. | 

“Right's right,” said Mrs. Meek, spitefully, | 
“and I've suffered too much from them Dea- 
boroughs to trust any of them, AndI don’t 
know who you are, Sir, to interfere,” 

“Tam Mrs. Carlyle’s cousin,” said Howard, 
sternly; “ she, I believe, is also in your debt.” 

“Thirty-five shillings,” eaid . Meek, whose 
head was a walking 1 “bub she’s a widow 
like myself and so I’m not hard on her; she 
doesn’t dress. up in silks and satins, or wear gold 
chains like Miss Desborough dic.” 

“Well,” said Dr. Glynn, “Fam here to settlo 

my .cousin’s liabilities, then perhaps you will 











- Ibs 


. front an ba a 





allow this young lady to remain for the night as 
her guest.’ 

Meta Oarlyle had appeared now ; something in 
Elsie’s cohen. desolate air must have touched 
her heart, for she put one hand on the girl’s 
gga and then turned round to face her laud- 

y: 

“She ean sleep on the sofa in my parlour io- 





night, that can’t hurt you, Mrs, Meek.” 
The widow gave in; Elsie, tremblixg from 


mother ia.” 

Meta nodded carelenaly. oe oe 
against her mother was heavy ; 
fastened Elsie’s jacket nisl Yew her to the’ Tis 
with no uokindly hand ; to be playing 
the part of hostess once more brought back some 
long forgotten interest of her youth, ~~~ 

“Don’t fret, dear,” Glynn heard her say. 
“Depend upon it Miss Desborough wrote to you 
and gave you their new address.” 

* But what happened ?” asked Eleie nervously. 
“Tt ok from Hilda a cry: ight ago Jones the 
dro no hint of their ha to leave here,” 

Min. Carlyle her shoulders, 

“T think your fa’ t his name to a bil} 
and didnot meet it, anyhow, he went off very 
suddenly ; there's no doubt at all it was just the 
want of mouey that him leave.” 

‘And Hilda is with hint” 

“ My dear, Hilda went two days before Mr. 
Desborough, aud T don't’ believe they are to- 


gether 
“ Please tell me everything,” 8 Risie, " it 


will be-Jeas painfu) than Pa 
“ There's onot ell—she was very 
oe oh [Ars casey if *aawer oa blades: 

* She utiful” wer 
new pony bod slots Bb Mrs. oe pe “Ob 
now t well € hy: you not ask 
me how I te ; Hilda re aN had o B lover, I 


















to take mre ee she 
please, if are 
nes about. Hilda. her 


ga it a, lodging” evyhec 


Vil nek say meer 

-night, Howard,” 

“ some and tell me the latest vews 
of my mo mi tomorrow. Tell her if she wants 
to see me she must pay my railway fare, I’ve no 
money for travelling.” 

“She does not «R to see you, Meta,” said 
her cousin eimply, and then he took his depar 
ture. 

Left alone together in the flickering fireligit 
the two women looked at each other ; the tears 
were still wet on Elsie’s cheek, and Mrs, Carly!e’s 


| eyes were not quite dry, her thoughta were busy 


with the 
“Cheer up, child,” she said, as she began 
repare a cup of tea, “T don’t believe they ca: 
aa you long without hews, and T tell you what. 
Elsie, 1’ll keep a look out for the letter and send 
it on to you myself,” 

“You are very’ kind. “Mts. Carlyle, did not 
Hilda say good-bye to you? she was so intimate 
with tr before went to Yorkshire.” “* 

“Plain ¢ % fa “best,” said Méta frankly; 
“we were t est of friends till Hilda took up 


“the notion I wanted to be her stepmother, ‘There 


couldn't have been a greatst mistake. “My first 
marriage was @ failure throvgh poverty, and if I 
ever took a second husband it trould be someoue 
with a peck of money.” However, there wat Do 
convincing Hilda, and that was our first diiference; 
then when I saw her With this fine gentleman I 
was fool enough to give her a little adyice ; she 
never spoke to nie again.’ 
“ Bat papa, he mttst have known where she 
was oing 1” 
can't say—he came in to see me before he 
went, and told me be was gled you were safe in 
Yorkshire : Hilda, he said, could struggle better 


ie. 
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inst the world,’ bub you were euch a little 


Puritan, ‘you - fretted to death over every “bill. 
rane’ foe" fue’ th oounabe' ae" veligal or had 
arranged for you 
holidays.” 
 Phey would not hanes ikea that—oh | Mrs. 
Carlyle, I was so’ . Thadeo looked ‘servant 
to these five weekw'at’ home," ) "'*« 
“ How old are you 1” ie 
“Just twenty.” ; 
“Ah, F was twenty when I left tomes I've 
jearat since then never to look forward | “to any- 
thing ab all; it’s a hard lessov essony but when it's 
once ‘cong wered itsaved usp 
“Toonlda’s bear waver to hope'tet withing 
“T couldn’ never to hope or anyt 
dife wouldn’t'be worth having. 
“ Life'fis nob ‘worth having,” returned Meta: 
Carlyle, “unless one'fs born rich.” * 
Elsie ‘started up suddeyly with’ a: trtango’ 
Pm ip her face, 
“TW never rest till I find Hilda, ra spend my 
life in bunting for ber,’ 
Mrs, Carlyle shook her head. 
“You'd far better epend it in teaching little 
girs their A BO,” snid the other’ gravely, “you'd 
geb more vatisfaction out of it.’ 
“T shall nat go back to Yorkshire,” said Kisie, 
“T mean to stag in London and look: ‘for Hilda.” 
And ‘such trifles as: bread: and-butter, "elothes* 
and shelter }” 
*T mast some’work to do ab home, 4 you 
earn your living ab home.” - 
“And a pretty living it is; call ita thaiving 
rather,” said Mrs, Carlyle savagely ; “often and | 
often if it hadn’t been for the children T° have 
ended ‘everything in the river. Fate is-eruelly 
hard, Eleie—yow saw'that man ‘who came here 


lore. ¢ 


to- nighs 1 

Your dousin yi 

Well, we were ght ur togatbien: my baa ; 
-all things in common, My mother gave’him 


home, and treated him as her own soi! Now 
Howard is a rising physician, and I am jitst a 
machinist. He'll keep a brougham one of these 
ore and his wife—when he gets one--will live a 

a bey of éase, Look at me—T tell you fate 
13 A 

In this ‘tase it was not fate; but Meta’#’own 
sin; bat Elsie Desborough, of course, knew 
nothing of the past. She felt that Mrs, Carlyle ‘ 
was to be pitied, but she managed to pity her 
vithout itt the lonst blamisg Dr. Glynn. 

Tt wad late before poor. Fisie fell asleep, but at 


last her @yesx closed, and she ‘fell into a deep 
‘untroubled slumber, * 
CHAPTER II. 


Te do Hilda Desborough justice, she had never 
sntended to leave her little sister to arrive at 44, 
Egerton-road, unconecious that her family had 
juitted it, Hilda was selfish; all her life she 
had been used to be first in all domestic matters ; | 
if either siuter Aad to be sacrificed it was always 
Elsie, indeed, with her uncompromising 

ideas of right, and truth, her terrible dread of 
slams and deceit, was just a little troublesome to 
the unserupulous father and Hilda. 


Rleie. 


to somtaln' as seliol for the’ ‘invitation 


cine Ae 


abroad avd that neither *her father nor 
visited them on their return without ® special 


f igveed } she: ferent? Peliovedl her “own 
‘udhdiines would bend Mr, Underwood ‘to ‘her 
Willk-when once they were martied, and+as her 


father was contemplating a voyage to’ the /Aniti- 


‘heither pretty,’ clever, ‘nor attractive ; or 
could not’ be expected to put up with oul: 
rélation; “) 4 

Of course Elsie eagle be a Mt dupe: Every 
one “of her letters’ counted ‘thé days to the 
Christmas holidays’ but then ‘she was a sensible:} 
girland would’ get: aver it; so Mrs: Underwood, 
the day after she took that title, indited a abort 
‘note to her sister, which if not wey considerate 
) was eminently practical, «+ 


od Deak Lover EL, 
-  " Bather ioinia greats deol of ‘trouble, 
to Australia till things geb settled, 
‘As achonlewss live alone in Egerton-road, F am 
going abroad ay travelling companion and start 
at once. Iam so sorry there willbe nd home 
‘for'you to come-to next week, Won't Mies Ward 
keep you for the holidays if you look ‘after the 
servants a little and-do needlework f -If- not, 
there is an exeelient-home for governesses near 
Telington,)' which .will' take you in. for fifteen 
shillings a week. Your salary would quite afford 
| this. I will write again soou, but as weshall be 
travelling about from-place:to place, I can’t tell 
you where to send letters, and for the same 
reason you muatmot expectimany from me. 
“1 am your affectionate sister, 
pie 6 Suis Eh bitty Soe t “Hrpk,” 





‘he 





first months of their + 'weaded life were pent ‘ 
le 


podes she had mo 'struple infor a> tirae+-’ 
} rehotineing him, |’ With Elsie the case waw differ.’ 
vent: "Elaie-wasa dear little thing, but ehe was 


} good for your’ littis ones.” 


Elsie ho have left the cousins alone, but Meta 
‘said 
" Don’ t -‘d Mias Desborough, ~ ‘Howard: and [ 
have no secrets to discuss,” 

Howard Glynn waa not quite sure he liked this. 
He had things to say to Meta he hardly cared to 
| peak before this brown-eyed girl.» ~ 

“Your mother is dead,” herwald vety gently. 
“She muah have passed away direotly 1 left her, 
for I had: a letter from her sister-in- ‘law’ this 


niorning.” 
* Aunt Deb!" suggested Meta, “ You toi’ t 
i mean'to say she ie at Hi alive #7" _“- 


“She is still alive and fourlebtng, * Her ‘son 
‘fia “America mide a pile, and’ senda ‘her home 
money regularly.’ In'tho'le tter, "Meta; ‘there is « 
very kind meveage to you. She ‘seems aware of 
your husband's deaths She offers “you and” the 
children house room inher pretty cottage. . She 
cannot afford to keep you entirely, hut. whe thitke 
you would soon get'enough music pupils, to make 
both ends meet, living rent free and among 
friends, She’ ‘aye the country ‘air’ pe hry be 

‘th short, Meta,’ it 
reste with youth 7 


it” 
“Ht will be ‘rightfully’ dul @ull,” said Mra. ine, 
‘with # little shrug of her shoulders. ““I*hate 
the country, and Aunt Deb yas always saprim 
as if she het swallowed a poker ; bat I dan’t 
stand the life here’ "The work a na private 
are killing me by inches, 80°T suppose i wiay aa 
well accept,” 

Tt was not a gracious speech, and * it jarred on 
Howard painfully.”~ 

“Y think Mrs. Carter’s offer the kin#est I ever 
*heard,”* he said, ‘wlittle“eoidly: “Few ‘wuld 
do 80 much for relation they” ‘bat ‘fot sept for 
years,” 

* “You wouldn’t'at any rate,""'éald Mrs. Carlyle, 
bitterly. “® You made that pisin' eno 

~“Tcould not,” said the yotng'doctor, sithply. 








The Honourable Rdgareame inas hic wife was 
addressing ‘this: sisterly epistle, ‘and: offered’ to 
post it with his own letters... Perhaps he doubted 
Hilda’s promise not to mention their marri 

to ‘any naermber of -her family ; perhaps 
thought it wiser to cut the links which bound 
her to her sister, once and for-all; any way, that 
letter ‘to: Elsie was never posted, and the fire in 
Mr. Underwood's private room at the Grand 
Hotel might} have explained what became of it. 
Elsie had-wondered just a ‘little that neither 
her father nor sister replied. to the letter in which 
she tola them she waa oming home on December 
17th, but-then both Mriand’ Misa Desboroug’s | 
were a little erratic in ‘their ways, and never did 
just: what they were expected to, ‘and it was with 
out @ single misgiving that the poor little under- 
hag started for London, and—-as she thought 


Hlaié awoke the morning ‘efter her arrival in 
Egerton-réathwith a etrange’sense of something 


“T have no“hodse wo shate with “anyone. Tou 
Gea that Tam a lonely niin,’ Meta.’ 
aid’ “Mire, © Carlyle * sharply, “<* I 


suppose Hn must go, and yegetate with Aunt Deb, 
Hat is it Mrs, Mosk will let aie, Lowe her o 
good bit. 

“T will see to that,” eaid Howard; speaking 
‘hurriediy; for the whole acene was painful to him; 
“and Meta, you must get some mouthing, 
Everyone at Walden will know your ‘thother is 
just dead. Will ten pounds be sufficient, for 
that if I settle with Mrs. Meck ?"” 

“T daresay I can make it do.’ Howard, you 
used’ to be great ‘at influencing people, perhaps 
you'll try your hand ‘on Miss Desborough. Y’ve 
done my best and failed? I-want her’ to ‘po back 
to Yorkshite, but she aays she muststay here to 
look for-her sister.” 

Howard turned to Elsie. How ‘tetribly’ sad 
she looked. “How altereti from the’ joyous little 
creature he had seen in’ the train. 

“Tam quite sure you ought not to‘wtay here,” 





having happe she put ber hand to her head, 
and tried to thinks Bri by bit everything came 
back ‘to ‘her, Hildgwns lost, “her father had i} 


dieappeared, she was deserted by her ‘relations, 
and was quite alone in the world with just over 
five pounds in her’ pocket whetewith to support 
herself, til!, on the 24th of Janaary, she might 
return to her duties et Miss: Ward's Academy for 





These two were adventurers to the core, and 
reed from the presence of’ the gentle girl who 
bad beeh just a lictle’ restraint on them! they 
planged theadlong into’ the reckless putenit of 
money. Mit, Desborough ‘speculated with the 
cach he reveived for his “little bill” avd lost 
‘every farthing. | Hilda’ speculated with some- 
thiug’élseher beauty, [twas all she had, and 
Mrs. Carlyle was right in thinking there’ was 
someous who admired ib very much, 

The Honourable Edgar Underwood met’ Miss 

Desborough ati a somewhat fast ausic hall, and 
‘ecided ‘ee was the loveliest gir) he: had ever’ 
‘eu, “But- the Honourable’ Edgar had’ rattier 
Toore prudetiee than heart, ° Me was willing to 
look over® Hilda's want of fortune, but*he was 
not willng’té tarry “het father and sister ; he 
W nted @ wife, not a family of poor relations, 

_ te put the case very plainly before his bequti- |’ 
‘cc, imperious lady love. He would ‘her 





hid released hite-for the morning, knowing his 


Young Ladies. 


he ‘said, kindly ; “the landlady evidently bears 
your family a arndge, and might be qa ite Abusive 
if you were left alone at her mercy.’ 

“Tf can’t bear to go to a Home for governeaser,”” 
skid the girl, drearily ; “it would cost nearly al! 
f have, atid besides, I Gou't mean to go back to 





Meta Carlyle was not ‘a heartless wontan, but | 
her own troubles had hardened her, and ‘her | 
constience liad never ‘been a very sensitive one) 
As they sat at breakfast she put the case before 
Kilsio very vr 
"You'd better go to‘aome cheap Covernesses’ 
home till-you'can get baek to your school. 
you'see that if you found’ your father and eiater 


Yorkshire you have got a livelihood, such as it is. 
Here you'd bo one mare among the-bundreds of | 
women who are working bard for starvation 


utr Hjsie stood her’groand firmly; 
© don’t 
but Ecan't-give up the ‘hope of finding them, 
I must try hard to; get-something to do which 
willleaveme a little free time! to Took for them.’ 
Dr, Glynn ‘called: about ‘eleven. His partner 








*( once give her a share in his ‘honours present’ 
end to eome, bub on this condition, thatthe 


aunt was in extremities, so his time was his own, | 


aver so'they wouldn't’ Be able to keep you'l |‘ In | Mr, ‘Carlyle,’ * 
| borough would ‘be comfort: ble here after ¥ have 


left.” 
| Desborough ?’ 


expect papa atid Hilde, to has mi¢ 5, | l"phie te, 
| lodging ‘house © at 

heard, from*her for a long’ time’; 
™ talkin 
*band; 


Yorkshire even after the holi idays. I want to 
stay in London and look for Hilda,” ’ 
Howard heeitated. 
“You are very young to do that.” * 
F should just eat my ‘heart out ff I went 


; back to Miss Ward’s,” she said; sadly.’ You 


sea the doubt as to what had befallen my sister 


would make mie go wretched Ico: ian’ give my 


Don’t | miad to teiching.” 


““*T shall go te Walden to-morro,” nites nrupted 
"and T° don’t think” Flaie Des- 


“ Haven't you any frienda fn London, Miss 
* asked Dr. Glyn. 

“T Nave one friénd, but T’ don’t know sw ite 
Our old nurse marrief and set tp » 
‘Bayswater, but I haven't 
she’ was 
of moving to the country, as hér -hus- 
t. Govemore, was ailfog.” * ~ 
Dr. Glynu’s face lighted up. 
“T have a patient called Lovemore, and it is 


veldy 
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not atall a common name. My Mrs. Lovemore 
lives at Bayswater, and is a widow. Her 
Christian name is Caroline.” 

“Yes, we used to call her Carrie, it must be 
the same.” 

“I should say so. Well, Miss Desborough, 
she is pretty comfortably off, and takes one or 
two lodgers, more for occupation than actual 
need. I'll go round to her to-day and tell her 
you want her to take you in, You'll be far 
happier with her than in coramon apartments, or 
any cheap ‘home,’ and I don’t expect you'll 
quarrel about terms. She struck meas 4 very 
sensible woman, and I'l) warrant she would know 
moore about looking for your sister thax you do.” 

The tears etole down Elsie’s checks, 

“I cas never thank you enough, Dr. Glynn, 
you have made me feel quite hopeful.” 

‘It’s a doctor's province to be useful,” he 
said cheerfully, wishing there was not such a 
sneer on Meta’s face, “and Mre, Lovemore is 
a special ally of mine.” 

Which was true, A good many years before, 
when Howard Glynn was vot so prosperous, or 
well-known, he had attended Mr, Lovemore ina 
long illness, and grown fairly acquainted with 
the worthy couple. Not jong after the husband’s 
death Howard Glynn himself was stricken down 
with fever, and Mrs, Lovemore hearing of it had 
insisted on nureiog him herself, doing so so 
skilfully that probably he owed his life to her 
devotion, After thet a strange kind of intimacy 
had eprung up between the young physician and 
the comely middle-aged widow. 

Howard gratified her by sometimes dropping 
in to taste her tea and muffins, while Mra. Love- 
more “swore by” her favourite doctor, and 
extolled his skill to ali her gossips. 

Howard Glynn bad a ‘usy afternoon, and 
it was not till late in the evening that he could 
find his way to Wertmoreland Road. The 
“girl” opeued the door and ushered him into 
the front parlour, where Mre, Lovemore and her 
tabby cat were keeping each other company over 
the fire. 

“Good gracious, Dr. Glyon, who'd have 
thought of your calling so late, but I’m main 
pleased to see you.” 

“ T’'ve come on business,” said Howard, smiling, 
“and I must begin by asking you a question. 
Did you ever know anyone of the name of 
Desborough }” 

“Did I ever hear the name of Satan!” ex- 
claimed the comely widow. “I did know a Mr. 
Deeborough, sir, and he was pretty near as bad 
18 Satan, not that he did anything the law would 
take knowlecze of. He only lured my young 
roistrees away from her home, and broke her 
heart one year after their marriage by his 
cruelty and neglect.” 

“Tt can’) be the same,” said Glynn, dis- 
appointed. “I promised a young lady called 
Desborough to find out if you were her old nurse, 
but she has a sister three years older than her 
self, and «0 ~———”” 

It’s the same,” said Mrs, Lovemere promptly ; 
“blesa you, sir, he was a widower when he 
married Miss Lucy, though he took good care 
nob to tell her till afterwards there was a child, 
a nasty spoilt creature, with bold black eyes, as 
‘guravating as her pa.” 

In a very few words Howard Glyun told Mrs, 
Lovemore the story of Elsie Desborough as far as 
he knew it The kind-hearted widow listened 
with tearful ears. 

“Though I'd never been aught but a lady’s 
maid, I slaved away as ‘general’ rather than 
leave Miss Lucy's child ; but when the little-girl 
was about ten her father’s ways grew more and 
more disgraceful ; and, at Jasb, stand it I couldn’t, 
and so J married Lovemore, who'd been courting 


| almost indignantly. 


“Td share my last crust 
with Miss Lucy’s child! but I’m thankfal that 
other girl isn’t tacked on to her. I’d have pub 
up with Hilda Desborough for her sister’s sake, 
but I never could abide her, and that’s the 
— ! ” ‘ ¥ 

t is a pity, for Elsie’s one object seems to be 
to find her” ' st) 

Mrs. Lovemore gave a prodigious sniff. 

“ People don’t always get their one object, sir. 
Depend upon it, Hilda Desborough won't be 
found, unless it suite her. She's just given Miss 
Elsie the slip because she thought she'd get on 
better by herself, and faucied the poor little 
thing was in her way.” 

“Shall I write to Mise Elsie Desborough, or 
will you, Mrs, Lovemore?” asked Dr. Glynn. 
“* | think it will be a relief to her to be assured 
of your welcome.” 

“V'll go round to Egerton-road the first thing 
to-morrow morning, sir, and that’! be better 
than any letters.” 

Remembering that Mrs. Meek had seemed 
strangely unlike her name, Howard Glynn was 
thankful to hear of this resolution ; he did not 
like to think of poor little Elsie abused and 
reviled by the rough-looking landlady of No, 44, 
Egerton-road. 

“Tt's nothing to me, of course,” he reflected, 
as he went to bed that night. “I have little 
reason to believe in women, and shall probably 
never seb eyes on one again ; but, all the 


be quite alone in London.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Nor very far from Mrs. Lovemore's modest 
house, somewhere near Lancaster-gate, stood a 
tall, imposing-looking mansion, known to the 
initiated as the home of Sir James and Lady 
Pelham, a wealthy, childless couple, devoted to 
each other, who seemed blessed with every 
earthly good except an heir to their name and 
fortune. 

It was doubly hard because there was so much 
to inherit, In Sir Jamee’s case ib mattered leas ; 
the Baronetcy had been bestowed on him late in 
life for distinguished service in India; he was 
fifty before he received the handle to his name, 
and kuew pretty well when he gained his title he 
should be the first and last of his family to bear 
it. His large personal property was entirely at 
his own disposal, and would be bequeathed to 
hie wife, who was many years his junior. It was 
that wife who grieved movt for their childiess 


tate. 

Emily Pelham was the only surviving child of 

the late Lord Underwood. Her father’s title had 
gone to bis younger brother ; but Castle Wnder- 
wood and its broad acres, its revenue of five 
thousand a-year, ite jewels, plate, and family 
heirlooms had ajl come to Sir James's wife, and 
would have been the heritage of ber children. 
Alas! now all must eventually return to the 
reigning Lord Underwood, » man who had nearly 
ruined himself on the Turf, and whose debts 
would cake # pretty hole even in such a fortune ; 
while his gon, a fast, rather dissipated young 
man, showed every sign of following in his father’s 
stepe, 
Sir James sat in his own study consulting with 
that rising young phygician, Howard Glynn, M.D ; 
they were discussing the state of Lady Pelham, 
which caused her husband the gravest anxiety. 

“Tecan only tell you again,” Howard Glyun 
said, simply, “that your wife’s ailment is on the 





mind not the body; she seems to me to be 
| fading out of life simply because she has no 


sare, I’m glad to think that poor little girl won’t | 


doctor, with a smile. “Everyone knows thai ; I 
believe the present peer is Lady Pelham’s uncle.” 

“Yes; and he’s a scoundrel, though, perhaps, 
I’m not the right person to say it; his son is as 
bad. It is the thought that Oastle Underwood, 
and the estate she so dearly loves, must one day 
paes to this ‘worthy pair,’ which troubles my 

wife and preys on her mind,” 

“it rae cle ot © all,” said Sir J 

“Tt is o pretty ig ali,” ir James, 
I know it has wrecked my poor wife's peace,” 

“ How old is Lady Pelham ?” ” 

‘* Forty-six.” ' 

“ And the Peerage gives her uncle sixty. His 
son roust be turned thirty.” 

5 Thirty -two.” 

“ Well,” said Howard, with his hearty suile, 
“humanly speaking the cure for your trouble 
rests with Lady Pelham herself. ~She hag led a 
quiet life, possesses a splendid constitu- 
tion, and if she shook off this apathy and melan- 
choly might, barring accident, live to be eighty. 
It’s public talk that Lord Underwood has one 
foot in the grave, and from what I know of the 
Honourable Edgar, he'll never make old bones.” 

Sir James was a little cheered, and after the 
young physician had departed imparted his 
opinion to hiv wife. 

She was a beautiful woman still, though the 
silver threads had begun to come in her dark 
hair. She listened to her husband with a sad, 
anxious face, and before he had finished burst 
into tears, 

“Jt will be my fault Jim, and mine alone, if 
Unele Ned and his son come in for Castle Under- 
wood,” 

“My dear girl,” exclaimed the Baronet, much 
perplexed, “ what can you mean ?” 

“T mean,” said Lady Pelham, bitterly, ‘ that 
years ago I was asked to undertake the charge of 
the true heiress of the Underwoods, and 1 re- 
fused.” 

“My dear Emily, surely your mind is wander- 


ing. 

She shook her head. 

“Do you remember my sister Lucy 1” 

“ Of course Ido. She was one of your brides- 
maids—a pretty little creature of thirteen or 
thereabouts. She died while we were in India, 
the year you spent at home, if I remember.” 

“Yes, but you never heard the whole story. 
My father and mother kept it back for the sake 
of thefamily honour, They met a very fascina- 
ting stranger one summer when they were travel: 
ling abroad, and Lucy eloped with him. My 
parents gave out that they had left her at schoo} 
in Paris. They even told me so when I returned 
to England and asked for my little sister,” 

“Don’t tell me,” cried Sir James, “ that poor 
girl has been living in poverty all these years / 

“ No; she died at the very time her death was 
announced to the world. She had never made 
anyatiempt to soften my parents’ hearts ; she 
seemed toaccept their decision as final ; but when 
I had been about six months at home I received 
a letter in Lucy's hand. J never showed it toa 
living creature; I never even spoke of it til 
now.” 

** And was it to ask your help?” ‘ 

“It was to tell me she was dying, and to im- 
plore me to take her week-old baby and bring it 
up as my own. She thought, she wrote, the little 
one might in some measure comfort me for my 
darling’s lose, Jim, you will be shocked atme : but 
I was angry at the bare idea any other child 
could fill my boy’s place, I never answered Lucy'® 
letter. It was only through » faithful servant, 
who had followed my sister's fortunes, we heard 
two days later that she was dead.” 

Sir James started. 

“But surely Lord and Lady Underwood offered 
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me patiently for years. But I wrote often to | desire to stay in it ; can’t you possibly ronse her, | to care for their grandchild ?” : 
j Miss Elsie at first, till my letters came back {| or give her fresh intereats. She seems to me to “J don’t believe they had ever heard of ber b 
; marked ‘Gone away, no address left,” and then I | have no trouble to speak of.” existence, Both my brothers were living then— t 
b gave itup. As you know, sir, poor Lovemore’s! “She has never got over the baby’s death, | one married, the other engaged—there seemed 
4 illness began aboub then, snd what with one | twenty-four years ago.” not the slightest chance that Lucy’s little girl P 
i thing and another I'd well-nigh given up the “ But she haen’t been in this etate for twenty- | could ever become of any importance to ihe . 
i hope of ever seeing my little girl again.” four years!” said Howard, practically. family.” H 
a “Then you are willing to have her? You| “No; butthings have happened lately which “ And now she is its heiress !” b 
; can’t think how I have dreaded the thought of | make the child’s loss more grievously felt. You | Lady Pelham shuddered. , a 
f that child alone in London.” have, perbaps, heard she was an Underwood ?” “Tcan't think which ie worse. To let Uncle b 





* Tm more than willing,” said Mrs, Lovemore. “ Lord Underwood's heiress,” said the young | Ned, and Edgar after him, make ducks and dra ke 
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of the estate, or to know that a girl, who has been 
brought ys in abject poverty, and probably is not 
even as ladylike as my own maid, is reigning at 
Castle Underwood,” 

But the soldier had a clearer judgment than 
his wife,” 

‘* Emily, dear,” he said, taking her thin hand 
in hie, ‘I don’t blame you. I seem to know 
just how you felt; but, my dear wife, right is 
right, and your niece must be discovered, and her 
claims a# your heiress admitted, Happily, we 
are rich enough not to feel the loss of the money 
epent on the search. We need not have her to 
live with us if you dislike the idea; but we can 
ab least provide for her so that she may grow used 
toe ber position.” 

“She would be twenty,” said Lady Pelham, 
with a shudder, “and poor people marry dis- 
gracefully young, and she may be the wife of a 
linen-draper’s assistant or a cityclerk, Jim, I think 
after all I'd rather hold my tongue. Uncle Ned 
and Edgar are at.least gentlemen by manner, I 
could not bear to see a counter-jumper lording it 
at Underwood,” 

“You won't see it dear,” said her husband, 
gently, ‘‘Nothing can harm Underwood in 
your lifetime, and Emily, for Lucy’s sake, the 
truth must be published.” 

She made no more protest. i 

“ Let us find the girl first. She might be dead 
or @ thousand things. We need not bring Uncle 
Ned and Edgar down on us with reproaches till 
we are quite sure of their misfortune.” 

“T will agree to that. But, Emily, why was 
it your brother-in-law never tried to get some- 
thing out of us all these years. If he is such an 
adventurer I wonder he did not trade on his 
child’s rights.” 

"While my brothers lived she had no rights. 
I don’t suppose a man of that sort troubles much 
to read the Peerage ; he may think the present 
Lord Underwood is one of Lucy’s brothers,” 

“ You have not told me his name,” 

“ Despard. It has a French sound, and I know 
at firat my father thought he was a Frenchman ; 
but he was really of Eaglish birth, I believe he 
had been well-connected till he got into evil 
ways and came down in the world.” 

“ What was he—by profession |” 

“A Jack of all trades, An artist, musician and 
gambler, a regular Bohemian,” 

“ Your sister did not tell you the baby’s name 
I suppose,” 

* Alice—after our mother,” 


looking young man, who thought himself too 

for anyone. She had been seen with him 
pretty frequently, he had even escorted her 
home to Egerton-road of an evening. From the 
day of her departure no one had set eyes on him, 
therefore the presumption was they were 
together. 

“ Hilda was just the sort of gir] to throw her 
family over for a rich huaband,”’ one old lady 
told Elsie. ‘‘My dear, don’t you fret. To my 
mind she’s not worth grieving over, she treated 
you shamefully.” 


tion the missing girl, but Elsie koew perfectly 


night early in January,— 

“Goody, to-morrow fortnight my holidays will | 
be over. I’m glad now I didn’t write and tell | 
Miss Ward I couldn’t come back to her, for you | 
see I’ve heard nothing of Hilda.” 

Mrs, Lovemore put down her spectacles, 

"You mustn’t go back to that school in York. 
shire, Honey. They work the very flesh off your | 
bones, and well-nigh starve you, and all for 
twenty pounde a-year, No, no, Miss Elsie, dear, 
you'll get something better thau that if you’re 
patient, and I'm only too pleased to have you 
bere while you look out. I was thinking only 
last night if you took a daily engagement you 
might live here and let me look after you.’ 

“T should be a dead loss to you, Goody. Miss 
Ward always said she would never have engaged 
me if she had seen me first. Deperd upon it, 
Goody, no ove in London will have anything to 
do with me.” 

Goody’s answer was to produce pen, ink, and 


paper, 
“ Just write a line to the lady in Yorkshire, 
dear, to say that your friends think you're not 
strong enough to go through the winter there, 
And it’s quite true, Mise .isie, you’re a sight 
thinner than I like, and Yorkshire’s main cold in 
winter.” 

“Don’t you know, Goody, I may be on your 
hands for months? It’s easier to join the ranks 
of the unemployed than to leave them, I can 


tell you 

* Erinn was a warm man, Miss Elsie. I’ve 
got thia house and a nice little annuity his 
property was sunk in getting for me. i can’t | 
leave you a fortune, my deary, but I can give | 
you a home if you'll only take it, and be only tvo 
pleased to have you here,” 





* Well,” and Sir James looked iutensely thank- 
iul even for that much, “at least, my dear 
Euily, there are ro secrets between us now, aud 
I believe, wife, that when this poor girl is dis- 
covered you will give her a loving welcome for 
your sister’s sake, Why, Lucy's child could not 
be anything but a lady.” 

“Lucy died before she was ten days old,” 
objected Lady Pelham. “Jim,” entreatingly, 
“you won't tell anyone we know }” 

“TY will tell no one in the world, Emily, except 
Mr. Teaace, he’s one of the fired detectives of the 
day, and I mean to entrust the quest to him.” 

So the two quests were started very much at 
the same time, that of Eleie Desborough for 
her sister Hilda, and that of the Pelhams for 
their niece, Alice Despard ; bub, strange to say, 
neither met with any measure of success. 

Elsie was delighted at the meeting with her 
old nurse, but ashe would only come to West- 
moreland-road on two conditions, that Mra. 
Lovemore would accepb a modest contribution 
towards her board, and that she should be free 
to seek her aister. 

“ Half-sister,” corrected the widow. “You 
had different mothers, which perhaps accounts for 
the contrast between you. I'll take five 
shillings a week, Miss Elsie, if you downright 
insist on it, though you’d be welcome to the 
best ia my honse for love. As for the reat, you 
shall look for Miss Desborough as much as you 
please, but I doubt your finding her.” 

And when Christmas was turned Elsie began 
to doubt it coo..She had seen every one of 
Hilda’s acquaintances whom she knew by name, 
but ndne of them could help her. Their story 
was much the same as Mrs, Carlyle’s, Miss Des- 
borough had a lover, a very graud, supercilious- 














Elaie wrote her letter. She might despair of 
finding Hilda, but sho. felt somehow nearer the 
lost girl in London than anywhere else, and she 
dreaded the thought of returning to her bieak, 
dreary echoolroom in Yorkshire. 

“ Goody,” as she called Mrs. Lovemore, had 
been the only mother she had ever known in her 
childhood, and it was almost like a return of the 
old childish days to be with her. 

When she came home from posting her letter 
and an errand in Westbourne-grove, Elsie was a 
little surprised to find Mrs. Lovemore had a 
visitor, The colour deepened on her cheeks as 
Dr. Glynn took her hand and gravely wished her 
® happy new year. 

“T am rather late with my good wishes, but 
I have been very busy lately,” he said, pleasantly. 
** Mrs, Lovemore has invited me to tea, Sheand 
Tare old friends, Miss Desborough.” 

Elsie departed to take off her coat and hat. 

Howard turned to the widow with a grave 
gesture of assent as she left the room. 

“Yes ; she does look thin ; do you suppose 
she is fretting after her sister }”’ 

“Tt’s not that,” said Mrs, Lovemore, ‘ She 
misses her sister because she is foolish enough 
to be fond of her, but think she frets more be- 
cause she feels she’s alone in the world. I shall | 
do my best for her, Dr. Glynn, but I’m not a | 
lady—I'm nothing byt her mother’s maid, and 
Miss Elsie ought to have very different society | 
to mine,” 





| 
| 
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“She is not goiny back to Yorkshire?” 
“To teach the children of butchers and bakers | 
and candlestick makers} No, indeed! She | 
may as well stay here as that. I think she'd be | 
happier if she hod a@ situation for a few hours | 


Mrs. Lovemore had iach enough not to men- | 


daily. I wanted to ask you, Dr, Glyan, if you 
knew of one?’ 

“Tro afraid my patients don’t consuls me 
about their children’s teachers.” 

“ Ah, but Mies Elsie can do more than teach: 
I'll get her to sing, presently, and you'll hear for 
yourself, She'd be just a treasure to some lady 
who had no children of her own and wanted 
someone to sing to her, or real to her, as a 
daughter might do,” 

Now Howard Glynn had come to Mrs, Love- 
| more’s straight from Laucaster-gate, and Sir 
James Pelham’s last words had bees,— 

We are looking out for a companion for my 





what her senticienta were, and perhaps this | Wife, not resident—we couldn't stand any one in 


depressed her yet more when se said sadly one | the house but some bright young girl who 
| would come in and sit with her while 1 am at the 


| elith,”” o 


And the young doctor, thought Elsie would be 
just the person to suit. 

"| know someone who wants just that,” he 
told Mrs. Lovemore. “She is one of the nicest 
persons | know—Lady Pelham.” 

Mrs, Lovemore poked the fire 
answered, 

“Pelham’s a good name; there was a Six 
James Pelham made a baronet for something, ia 
India,” 

“'That’a the man ; he’s har? on seventy now, 
but hie wife is nob much over forty-——a charming 
woman,” 

* What's been the matter with her!’ deman- 
ded Caroline. ‘I shouldn't like my young lady 
to catch anything.” 

“ Lady Pelham’s disorder ie not infectious, she 
suffers from waut of tone, low spirits, and so 
on,” 


‘€ Miss Elsie, my dear,” said Mra. Lovemore, 


before she 


presently, ‘‘ Dr. Glynn knows of just the situation -. 


to snit you, not far from here too.” 

“It sounds. too good to be true,” said Elsie, 
when she had heard the ticulars, “ but I’m 
afraid Lady Pelham would never have me, The 
junior teacher of a Yorkshire academy would not 
be grand enough.” 

“TY hope you will go and see,” eaid Howard, 
after he had listeued to her singing; “Lady Pel- 
ham ie passionately fond of music. A gift for it 
is almost an inheritance in the family, and until 
rheumatism crippled her fingers she herself wau 
no mean performer,” 

Mrs. Lovemore was eminetly business-like, and 
she euggeated Glynn should write a note of intro- 
duction for Miss Elsie to present to Lady Pelhare, 

**A note from Glynn,” exclaimed Sir James, 
when it was brought in the next morning, ‘why, 
he was here yesterday, what has he got to write 
about, Emily ?” 

“You can read it, Jim; I suppose { must see 
the girl, but IT am sure I shall not like her, I 
particularly dislike gentlemen's protegées.” 

The note was very brief : 


“Dean Lapy Peraam,— 

"Sir James mentioned to me yesterday 
that you were seeking a companion. Miss Des 
borough, who will bring you this letter, is anxious 
to obtain a few hours’ daily occupation. She is 
well known to an old patient of mine with whom 
che isat present staying. 

" Faithfully yours, 
“ Howarb Ghyyx 


“Oh, see her by all means,” said Sir Jamev, 
“Glynn’s got a head on his shoulders. He 
wouldn’t send anyone who was utterly incapable 
to see you. Shall I go or stay?” 

“Stay by all means,” said his wife, smiling, 
“T shal! want you to invent. an excuse for not 
engaging her if I takea dislike to her.” 

They were both a little surprised when Elsie 
entered. Girls who have to earn their own bread 
often look older than their years, but this one, op 
the contrary, had about her an air of extreme 
youth ; she was a little creature, very slightly 
made, Only the wistful expression of her thia 
face, and the earnost sadness of her brown eyes 


| suggested that she was not a child but a woman, 


Lady Pelham scanned her strauge guest all over 
without seeming to look at her, an accomplishment 
only possible to a lady of high degree, and quite 
different from the vulgar occupation of staring, 
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She decided that Miss Desboropgh was poor 
very poor, judging from her shabby dress and 
plain cloth jacke! ; that, she cared, nothing about 
fashion or she could not, have worn.auch.a Fideous 
hat, but that, with it all, she.,waa a lady, or she 
could not have appeared. so, utterly, unconscious 
of her mean atlizxe. 4 : 
ye How old are you, Migs Desborough } are you 
living with your parepts!.” .. - 

“J am just twenty; my mother has been dead a 
great wapy years ; my father, is abroad, and I'am 
liging with an old iriend till he retuzns.” 

This was the , result of , Mrs. Lovemore’s 
teaching. ary ; 

“Bay as little as yon. gan, Miss, Elsie, but 
anwrer all their questions, . If they ask where 
your, father is for goodness sake don’s tell them 
that you've no idea, or they'd suspact something 
wrong at.once, and you'd Letter nol mention Miss 
Hilda ; it doesn’t sound respeciable not to know 
where ahe is or what.she's doing.” ., 

» {Are you musical?” continued , Lady, Pelhan; 
‘Your voice is very, pleseaut,iu speaking, but can 
you sipg i” 

Elsie moved to the piano which stood open, and 
truck a fewsich deep chords, then,she, began to 
sing and the room, was, filed with such sweet, 
melodious notes as the listeners had seldom 
heard. 

“Thank you,”, said SirJames,.as she, finished, 


"T enjoy au English soag; one gets tired, of,the| 


forcign things they, giye you, at,.concerts now- 
adays,”’ bloete Di ' 
But Lady Pelham's eyes were, fli of tears, 





| matter robs our trip of half its charm ; next, we 
‘ Lucy uaed to sing. phat song,.. she: whispered | must have a congenial companion who enjoys) 


to her husband ; te Eisie she ouly said kindly,-—'! 


“You have a for‘une in your voice, Miss Dgs- | wish to shirk. Lastly, we must haye a fair 
borough ; didsyou, never think of becoming a | amount of money proportionate to our position 


professional? ”’ “>. 

"Oh, no; I should, be, afraid, to sing before & 
skowd, and papa could, never, affard, the expense 
of (tysining,..1haye neyer, been able, to haye 
singing lesgous.’, cabeet wis 

* Do. you mean, you. are sali taughi, 2?” 

Elsie opened her eyes. ; 

“ 1. aing,,..because--I ,.cay’h,, help .it,!,” she 

augwered,. “T went to school for a, little while 
end dearned my notes, and what.peeple call, the 
‘da udgery of music ;. but I generally play from 
any.’ . 
“TY think you will suit mo,” said Lady Pelham; 
‘ot any rate, I should like astotry. Could,you 
come to, me four mornings a week, from ten till 
one} ”? 

* Yes... Which mornings would svit you beet?” 
then ; but, Miss Deshorough, we sre forgetting 
one imperfant question—terme! 
sould you.require $’ 


have no idea how companions ara paid... Would 
fifteen pounds be too much?” 

“Far too little, I-should-say,’? 
Pelham, ‘ Sappose we begin with, three pounds 
»mionth? If you are willing, I am,” 

‘Thank you very much! [do hope I shall 
auit you, [twas so kind. of Dr, Glynn to write 
AQ you,” 

Neither told her that the doctor's letter had 
oot charmed theca ao. much:as her own sweet 
voice ; but Lady Pelham, asked suddenly, —~ 

“ Have you known Dr. Glyun long?” 

"1 have only seen him thres.or four times; but 
he is an old friend of. Mra, Lovemore, with whom 
I ata staying.” 

“ Well, my lady,” said Sir Jamog, after Elsie 
had depacted, “ what.do you think, of her?” 

“T wonder if De. Glynn is in love with her! ” 
was the irrelevant reply, 

“Not he! Glynn’s.not a.marrying man, But, 
seriously, what do you think of,her }” 

“ T think she isa pretty child, with a wonderful 
voice ; aud that her father ought to, have lived 
on bréad aud water rather than.meglect such a 


jtalent.as hers.” 


 Rerhaps he couldn’t help.it,”.said Sir Jaraes, 


Well, come to-morrow, and we,will settle | 





What salary | Underwood, who hada miserly desire for money 
: | though it only slipped through hiv fingers when 
"I ld twenty powtds a-year in Yorkshire, as | he grasped it, had but one piece of paternal 
junior teacher, but theu.I live! in. the house, I | advice for his son—to marry an heiress! 


replied Lady | places where English people congregate, found 





| 
} 


whose judgment was generally, kinder than his | 


wile’®, . 1. say, Emily, when .we find Alice 
De. pard-—-’ 


“* We never shall!’ objected his lady. 


©“ When we find Alice Deavard,” went on the | leave me alone for hours %”” 
, 


| old ‘gentleman, unrebufted, “I shall be. quite 


| Jaud are afflicted with ice ani showy; but there, 





satisfied. if she ie as sweot-looking and lady-like 
aa little Miss Deshorough.” ; YY gp 

“She won’ be}, reswraed Lady Pelham,.who, 
had @ positive genius for looking at the.dark side 
of. everything,. ,‘TE.ever wo, find Lucy's child 
she'll have red hair and freckles, drees., like a 
milliner’s apprentive, call me ‘ YourJadyship,’ and} 
he generally as trying and disgraceful» relative 
as fate can possibly send ua (’’ : 

Sir Jameslaid a kindly hand. on hia, wife's: 
shoulder, 

“Don't be, down-hearted, Emily | this child, 
by her own. showing, can’t have had many ad-’ 
vantages, and she seems a lady in yoice and. 
manner ; why shouldu’t it be the same with Alice; 
Despard 7” 

Because it won't!” snapped his wife, thus 
securing the last word, 


_ 


CHAPTER Ly. 

Foruicn travel is delightfal to.all of us; there} 
is something most enjoyable in visiting new; 
scenes, and seeing fresh places; in baskite in 
the summer sunshite, while our friends in Eng- 


aré just three conditions, the absence of wiich 
may take the edge of our pleasure. Firstly, we) 
muet be abroad of our own free will; the: 
slightest. necessity or compulsion about the 





what weenjoy of the sights, aud skips those we 


aud circumstances to, spend. 

Now, when Mr. and Mrs. Underwood reached 
the sunny south Hilda really believed she had 
achieved the eumnmit of her desires.’ She was 
travelling to ‘new scenes ; she would'be, for the 
first time in“her life, “in” aociety-; she would 
have lots of money, and no sordid care’ about | 
making both ends meet, - « 

Alas, for bright anticipations, the Honourable ' 
Edgar was about as ®elfich ‘ns men’ aro’ made 
(which is saying a good deal). He had married 
Hilda because his passion for her was so ‘intense 
he could not resign her to andther man ; but he 
had not the smallest intention of giving up any- 
thing for her sake. He had taken every possible 
precaution that their marriage; though a stolen 
one, should be lawful, but he iutended to keep 
thad merriage as ‘secret as possible, ' He was 
almost entirely dependetit‘otr hiefather aud Lord 


So Mr. Edgar instead of taking. his ‘bride to 
Nice or Mentone,-ot any of the other well-known 


out a very small intensely foreign village within 
au easy drive of the celebrated tables at Monte 
Carlo, got a house there—a maisonette, the owner 
called it—dirt cheap for the season, Two French 
servants’ were left by the owner, and no one iu 
the whole place spoke a word of English. 

Here at Villa St. Ur-ule he installed ‘hie wife 
Vor two days he rentained with her fall of lover- 
like attentions, then the attractions of the tables 
were tuo rauch for him';-he took ‘to driving over 
to Monte Carlo early iv the afternoon, and not: 
returning until late at aight, . And this»not one | 
day in the week, but five or aix, 

Hilda Underwood waa aot the girl to stand 
this sort of treatment 4.she reproached: her bus- 
band bitterly, but ddgar kept his temper and 
answered her with a smiles: 

** Be contend when you are well off, my. love. 
You've a house of yourowu and. two servants at 
your service, .neither..of ,. which advantages | 
you. ever enjoyed: before,’ You've some very 
gharming. toilets (I. chose. them, you know. in 
Paris), and a cook who thoroughly understands 
her business, You've no.bills, to, trouble “your | 
vretty head; no work to do, aud, you ought to 
be a very, happy dittle wemay,” 

“ Happy when you neglech me shamefully and | 








r 


‘| angvily, for he was one of those men who never 


‘| yours, depend ov’ my, skill, 










i Diendaiekonial 








_Bdgar took out his cigar, louked gravely at his 
wife “and epoke ina ov sail, dit Lug 





get into a rage; indeed, his cold calni was one of 
the things about him which most irritated. his 


“We had, better understand each other, my 
dear, , You complain that I leave yeu ae 


Seas ea 


pratt! Do..you 


k for 
lawyers, doctor, and ¢ orey Sun sgmuaee 
of hegesting. thee because . devote 
roe to t ts, theit> pa or 


bands 

law 
ré 
t parish { ty alibabe Vi A Ae oon 
“Bud you are not working, you only amuse 

yourself at Monte Carlo.” ree 
“Om the contyary; I.earm, ory living }.if-you 
believe, you've ied @ xich -man, my dear, 
you're mistaken...My bread and butter, and 


ab games of. chance, 
and I, have cone abroad po es mainiy 
because J hope to gather inva rich harvest at 
Monte Carlo,” na " 

“You are a gambler ! ®. ity 
 # If you. like to eall it so—yea ;,I have jact a 
hundred a year.of, my own, a Jegacy tied up.iu 
such. a ridiculous way I-can’t realiae, it, and 
spend the principal. Sometimes I have.» li 
out of the governor, bub he’s, pretty near as 
hard up asl am, For the rest 1 depend upon 
theigreen laine”, » .¥ é 

“Bug 1 thought you..wore a, nobleman, that 
you would be Lerd Underwood.” i. ay 66 wy 

1 shall bedord Underwood jyst a§>soon as 
the poor old..govervor, shuffles off “this, mortal 
coil ;-and you'll be my lady, there’s no mistake 
about that, Hilda.’” ' 

“But noblemen are alwaya rich” ' 

‘‘ Are they? Well, my late, lamented ,uncle 
waa, if not. extremely «rich, very tolerably so ; 
but you.see he happened to leave a daughter, who 
inherited everything except thertitle.”’ o 

“Then why. didn't. you marry, her,’ “asked 
Hilda, “ and\getitiall back 7”: . a 

“] had. some regard. for your feelings... No,” 
as her’ colour rose, ‘it’s a shame to. tease you, 
Hilda,; My cousin, em, married, ages age 
while I was’ a swall, boy, in, knicker Be 
Luckily she can’t keep us-outof the money forever, 
she has no children, so the moment she digs Castle 
Underwood and the, reat of the property raust 
come to us. Haves little patience, Hilda,you'll 
be a rich woman one of these days, but you must 
keep quiet just now ;. there'd be noe of a row 
if the governor heard of my: marriage: Remand 
1 willy just- keep our secret, too yes,till the 
tide tarps.” . 9» RN Mode, 

It. wag all.very well, Hilda was no, simpletou. 
She knew. Edgar. was prudent in keeping,their 
marriage a secret. .She had mo scruples about his 
calling such as wouldhaye troubled, more 
sensitive girl, bul.for all thatene was miserably 
dull. in the long dreary hours; when he was away. 
She grew to regard the Villa. St, Unsule, alatost 
as.a.prison, and to,well-nigh, loug even for the 
dingy London, suburb, and .the, unappreciated 
little sister she had left. Ten ‘ 

“ It's. awfully lonely,” she told Edgar, piteovsly, 
when the early spring had come, and. still he 
showed no. sign of returning to,Hngland. “If 
weare going to, stay here much longer I wish 
you would let me,send for Elsie, she could come 
over second-class, 99 it wouldn’t cost much, avd 
I need not, tell her, of our. marriage: till she go‘ 
here.” : ; 

“Tt wouldn’t, be safe,” he objected. ... 

“I would be. perfectly .safe;..you don’t know 
Elsie, She is a regular little, Puritan. . Once 
make hey, promise to keep, our secret.and, wild 
horaes wouldn't wring it from, her,” «9:5, ¢ 

Edgar stil! refused his,,consent, He might 
have gone on doing.so, ‘bub Hilda was taken ul, 
not dangerously, but sufficiently go to make her 
weak-and lay guid, and the cheery little French 
doctor suggested that,— | "his 

“ Madame was too much.alone, ehe gught, bo 
haveisomeane with her. ..Had she, perchance, 4 
mother or sister $") io oot 33 ad ; 

Edgar was really fond of his. wife after bie 
own manner, so ho, gave in and sgid to her,-- 

“You had better write to your. sister, Hilda. 
I dareasy che will,cheer you up. I'll give you a 
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bank note to put in your letter. Teil her you 
are ill apd want her badly ; but you'd better not 
mention our marriage till ahe comes here.” ~ 

“Bat if she addresses her letter to ‘Miss Des- 
borough’ shall I get it.” 

“ Certainly. Date our letter, ‘Care of Madame 
Underwood," and will naturally copy it 
down, you'll see it'll be all ve 

Butit was not, ‘Just four days after posting ber 
igre oy returned pape: _ with a7 ines 
in the stiff, angular prin of the 
Yorkshire a pn bliss Ward wrote that Miss 
Elsie. Desborough had never returned to her 
after the Christmas vacation, but had written 

ing she was ill, and dreaded the Yorkshire 
winter ; of course, under these circunistances, 
Mies Ward would have been’ willing to release 
her, but it seemed to her very strange Miss 
Besborough’s letter bad no address, and thus 
gave her no chance of replying to it. ; 

“There must be a mistake soméwhere,” said 
Hilda, “I wrote to Elsie that there was no’ 
home for her to cottie to ‘at Christmas, and she 
had better stay rg i school; surely after 
that she never weut to dont?” 

Edgar remembered his own share in the 
matter, but had no intention of confessing it. 

“It scunds awfully strange, Hilda. Perhaps 
your sister has followed yous example,” * , 

Hilda, gaye a scornful littlé laugh, =... 

“You. don't know dilsier “T tell you she's a, 
regular little. Puritan, one could as easily fancy 
a statue flirting or havitig @ lover as Elsie... Poor 
little Elsie, ahe wae little more than a child, IT 
wish I knew what had haoppeued to her,’’ 

“Well,.you -must try and get on without 
her,” said Edgar, carelessly; “but all the same I 
wich for your sake she had come, old girl.” 

He wished it. yet more when the following 
morning a. telegram arrived from Lord Under. 
wood declariag important business awaited his 
son's, attention at once, and hinting pretty 
plainly that if Edgar did not start for England 
his father would join him in the south, ; 

"Don’t.go,” pleaded Hilda. .'"T feel so ill 

and lonely, Don’t go, Ned, or élee take me with 
you,” * 
“My dear child, I sus’. go,’’ he. answered, 
" Unless you want my father to come and dis- 
cover our domestic felicity. I must go, bub I'l 
get: back as soon as I possibly can, and you sre | 
no end better, you know.” 

Td was no useeaying anything. I'he Honourable 
Edgar never lost his temper, but he had a way 
of following his own will in the teeth of ail 
remonstrance of entreaties which was well-nigh 
maddening to his young wife. 

Castle Gntlerwood being Lady TPelham’s the 
reigning baron had no country seat, but lived in 
Dondon in’ a yery luxurious set of bachelor 
chambers not far from Piccadilly. He was an 
old reprobate, had done no good thing in his 
life, and a vast number of evil° ones, hut he 
thoroughly understood the.art of making himself 
cowl ® faculty which had descended to 

us 60, 

Bdgar had expected some dire calamity; such as 
one of Lord Underwood's creditors (their name was 
legion) obtaining a. judgment against him or séll- 
iug him up; to find the peer breakfastiag on all 
the luxuries of: the season, arid looking a8 hand, 
some and careless as ever, wis a.shock to the 
dutiful son, ' ‘ 

‘Hang itall, mylord,”’ he said, angrily, when the 
nan-servant (wralet, butler, footman Dia general 
iactotum) had departed, " you'll cry wolf onee'too 
often. Here I’ve rushed across Europe at frantic 
epted, expeoting to find you .in some awful fix, 
oud you’ra as right as a trivet and as.jolly as 
Pr It’s: not fair on a fellaw to deceive 

im ! 

Lord Underwood drank some champagne (dry 
and of. the hoicest brand), He poured out a 
glass for his son from the bottle, he had just 
opened. ion 

“You'd bettor take it, Edgar,” he said, mildly, 
“you'll need something to fortify you. As for your 
undutiful remarks 1—I forgive you. If 1 bear up 
it’s for your sake.” 

“Oh come,” caid Edgar, as he drank off the 


“Bardly, I've thought outa plan, Edgar, 
| that will save uy yet. Wirst, I must tell you 
I believe firmly that girl is alive.” 


heir! That would be bad news enough in al! 
consciousness ; but I don’t think it’s likely.” 

“ Nob in the least, though Emily Pelham never 
showed much consideration for us. Edgar, wy 
boy, if you'll believe ib, that woman is plotting 
to do you out of your ary Of course she and 
her husband keep their plans dark; but I found 
it cut last week by the meres} accident,” 

* Aren’t you runping your head against a 
post!” demanded Hagar, coolly. ‘* The whole world 
knowa that you are the last Lord Underwood's 
twin brother, and that he left no children except 
Lady Pelham ; therefore, failing son and daughter 
of her own, she can have no nearér kindred than 
ourselves,” 

“Tt’s a mean despicable ‘trick,’’ said the old 
man, “I wouldn't have thought Emily capable 
of it, It seems her sister Lucy was married pri- 
vately, and there was a child.” 

What !’” 


“There was certainly a child, Alive Despard ; 
Nothing} they must be worth a pretty penny by this 


hasn’t been heard of for twenty yeare. 
is known of her except that her mother died 
when she was ten days old, yet this mischief- 
making couple, James Pelham ani hiy wife, are 
trying to find Her out aid rob us of ovir rights.” 
“TI suppore Lucy Underwood’s marriage was 
regular. How did you come to hear about it?” 
“Ob, a man T know has dealings with Isaacs, 
(they’ye actually engaged Tsaacs, the first detec 
tive in London), aad he ‘had the job of hunting 
half-a-doven registers through fur the certificate 
of Lucy | Underwood's marriage with Cisude 
d,” | 


“T hope he. did not find it.” 

‘He found it safe enougli, " They were twuarried 
at Old St. Pancras Church, and she is described 
,ag daughter of Reginald Tenth Baron Underwood. 
There 2 no mistake about it ; the marriage was 
jlegalenough. There's another entry in the same 
church about a year latér, the baptism of Alice, 
daughter of Claude and ‘Lacy Despard,” 

“ Whew | It looks black for us!” 


Nothing’e been heard of her I’m told since she 
was a baby. Hundreds of children die in infancy, 
and hon seda thore before they sre five years 
od 


me though, I suppose, to tell me that.” 


“ Why 1 ” 

“I can’t explain. I've had other strange pre- 
sentiments ‘in’ my time and they've cOme true. 
I'é stake a hundred pounds that Alice. Despard 
is alive |” 

“So much the worse for us,” groaned Edgar, 
and what's your wonderful ‘plan ?” 

“Only this, You must seek her out, Edgar. 
You've a head on your shoulders, and could out- 
wit any detective if you gave your mind ‘to it. 
You . must find Alice. Despard. and’ marry ber 


} 
“Black as night." The ‘girl ‘may be-@ead, | to-night,” said Lord Underwood, “T'll’ send 


“Tt Tooke bad! f6F us.” You'dido't send for 


| but one hope that Alice Despard might never be 
| found at all. 

| “JT suppose you have told the Pelhams what 
you thi ike of their meanness,” said Edgar sullenly. 
|} “Not a bit of it; I don’) mean to let them 
kuow l’ve found out their tricks. I called there 
directly I heard the story. 1 wondered if they’d 
drops word, but they maintained a discreet 
silence, and so did I, Emily was awfully ailing 
in the winter, I began-te think we should spend 
next season at Castle Underwood, but she’s picked 
up wonderfully lately,” 

“Ton theexpectation of finding her niece ¢” 

“T can’t eay ; she'll hardly adopt Miss Despard 
for she has one girl livivg with her already, 's 
pretty little creature too, She came there fret 
| 28.8 sort of companion, to read te Emily and 
| that sort of thing, but they took « fancy to her, 
| and now to see her at Pelham House you'd think 
| she was their own child.” 

“ And I suppose she'll have Emily’s savings, 








| time.” : 
“Well,” said Lord Underwood, frankly,‘ ia 
any case you and I should have had no chance of 
them, so we need bear little Miss Desborough x0 
malice,” 

“ Desborough |” and man of the world thougts 
he was Edgar could not repress a start, “is that 
the girl's name ’” 

“ Elsie Desborough,’ said Lord . Underwosu 
looking at him ‘sternly; you'seem to kuow the 
name, I hope yott haven’! been cartving on any 


| of your firtations with ‘her,’ 


“T never set eyes on her,” returned Edgar, 
“but I used to know a man called Deshorotgh 
who played a’ very decent game of’ ecarté; and 
managed to pick up & tidy’ bit of money byvhis 
skill ; he came” a cropper’ last December; and 
nothing has béen' heard of him sinve, and ‘he ‘had 
a daughter, Thé°ueaie “siruck’ me as farndiliar’, 
that’s all.” 

“Well, Tm“going to 





fine with the “Pelharns 


Emily 2 liné to sayyou ‘have arrived and ‘1’! 
bring you with me, You might, on the sirength 
of your friendship for her father, coutrive to get 
& little information out of Miss Desborough,” 

" Ags to what?” 

“ The search for Alice Despard,’ 

ft occurred to Rdgar ‘he might get. little im 
formation oud of her for himself. Of course he 
decided this was Hilda's sister, there could hardly 
he ‘two Hlsie Desboroughs both earning’ their 
own living. Edgar decided that if he was to lowe 
his inheritance, he and his wife would need the 
help of any rich relations they could discover. 

If Elsie really were high in Lady Pe'ham’s 
favour she might induve that lady to do some. 
thing for her brothertin-lew, therefore it would 
be just as well to inform her of the relationship. 

The Pelhams had never had any open break 
with Lord Underwood and his son: ‘There had 
been a very marked cbldnest snd—ou'the Under 








before she hears of her inheritance.” 

“What ?” 

Lord Underwood repeated his plans. 

You're a fascinatiag fellow, and always get on 
with women ; find Alice Despard and marry her 
before she’s an inkling of the truth, When she 
knows her rights she may suspect you were not 
quite disinterested, but she won’ do that if 
you’re careful, and if she does it couldn’t do any 
real’ harm, Jf you marry Alice you'll make a | 
better thing of it than if you inberited after me, | 
for if 1 once carne in for the property it might be 
dipped to pay my débts, and my creditors of 
course won't be able to claim a penny’ of your 
wife's money,” 

His wife's money! And’ that wife was the 
pennilese child of a scoundrel who dared pot 
show hig face ‘in’ Faogland. It seemed to Edgar 
as he listened to his father he must have been 
mad indeed whep he succumbed to the fascina- 
tions of Hilda rough. 

“ Of course ib ‘may, be hard fo find the girl,” 
went on Lord Underwood, so engrossed with his | 
own schemes be never noticed his son's silence, 
“but with so much at stake you ought to manage 
it,’ 


uld néver 





wine ; “do speak plainly, What's up, has my 
eatimable cousin presented her husband with an 





Edgar was quite conscious he ¢! 


attempt to manage it at all; for him there was 


wood side—a great deal of angry feeling; but 
things had never come to av open rupture, and 
when the old nobleman ‘suddenly appeared to 
“inquire after his niéce;” Mmily’could ‘do wo 
less than receive his advances civilly, and seoond 
the invitation to dinner given him by her hospi 
table husband. 
Mrs, Lovemore never ceased’ to’ dotigrifulgte 
herself on asking Dr. Glynw’s advive aboul a 
eituatfion for her dear young’ “lady; for ‘the 
Pelhams ‘tock to“ Elsie from the first, and 
afore she bad know therh 4 urornth “offered ‘her 
a home and fiity pounds 4-year ff she would take 
up her abode atthe tall house newr’ Lancastor- 
fate. Gréutly 26 Goody missed her nurseling she 
‘was thankful to’ see her in such hards;’ and there 
"was only one thiag in her conduct which puzzled 
Elsie, she positively refused tovee Lady”Pelham 
when Emily wished to calf om her respecting, th 
new arrangement, ° 
“nr nothing but 4 servant, Miss {lsie, 'andL 
don’t ‘watit’to set up for anythibg else, Pm 
nain glad you're with people like the Pelham~d ; 
but it’s better for'nie not to see them. I shduld 
only feel uncomfortable.” ‘ ' 
Elsie “Desborough did not neglect’ her old 
friend, Many an hour whet sie was free wo 
amuse herself did she spend’ in Weetmorcland- 
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road, and Mrs. Lovemore always welcomed her} sting in her words. Howard smiled as he 


with delight, 


“You'll see, my deary,” said the good woman 
one day, “there's no sin in silence, 


Pelham had heard about your father and sister | 
you might never have had this comfortable home. | talking :o Elsie as they entered ; a cloud flitted 


You take my advice, Mies Elsie, say aa little as 
you can about the past. Depend upon it that’s 
your safest plan.’ 


CHAPTER V. 

LaDy Pata was a little disturbed when 
she received her uucle’s letter saying Edgar 
would accompany him that evening. 

“De. Glyna is coming,” she said to Elsie, 


should have been jusb six, a cosy little party, 
and now Edgar will upset everything.” 

“T need not come in to dinner,” said Elsie, 
“ that will keep you the same number.” 

* And Jeave two gentlemen partnerless instead 
ef one, No, that would be worse than anything. 
Edgar must come, I suppose, but Katy Maberly 
is an heiress, and my cousin is supposed to be 
looking out for a rich wife, so altogether it is 
very annoying.” 

However, she soon altered things to her satie- 
faction. The heiress’ aunt, a pleasant matron of 
fifty turned, was invited, and Ledy Pelham 
decided it would be perfectly safe to send Hlsie 
in to dinner with her dangerous cousia, since 
it was weil known Edgar could only afford to 
marry an heiress, and having been warned against 
him Elsie’a peace of mind would not be endan- 





gered. This would leave Howard Glynn free to 
devote himeelf to Miss Maberly 

“for Dr. Glynn only wants’a rich wife to | 
eusure his success. He is a rising physician, and | 
aty’s fortune and influential connections would 
be the making of him. By the way, Elsie, I 
cever heard how you first became acquainted 

ith Howard Glynn?” 

“TY was in great trouble, and he was very kind 
to me,” said Elsie, in a low tone, 

Lady Pelham looked up quickly. 

“Tt’s odd how little 1 know about you, con- 
sidering how fond we are of you. Child, what 
makes you so silent and reserved, you never 
mention your father, I don't believe you have 
iad a letter from him since you came here.” 

‘Papa has been unfortunate,” said Elsie, 
mervously, “Something he hoped to muke a 
fortune by failed, and—he had to go abroad 
because he could not pay hie debts. I know it 
sounds very wrong, but he could not help it.” 

“ And don’t you know where he is?” 

“No; wher I came home.for my Christmas 


holidays I found them gone, my father and | 


sister. I have never had a line from either of 
them since,” 

“You poor dear child! No wonder you don’t 
care to speak of your past’; and then Mra. Love- 
more came to your rescue /" 

“Mrs, Lovemore came and took me to her 
house. She js,” 
add this, “not a lady, but she has the kindest 


something impetied Elsie to | 





heart in all the world, and J love her dearly.” 

* And she cannot he!p you to find your father 
and sister } 

“She thinks I am beat without them. It waa 
she who warned me never to speak of the past 
toyou. She said to have euch a strange story 
vould sound disreputable to you.” 

Lady Pelham looked queenly in her black 

atin dinner drees, Elsie, whose toileta were 
chosen by her patroness, was in soft pink cash- 
mere, trimmed with creamy lace. Howard Glynn 
thought ehe had never looked so sweet, and then 
his mind went back to the woman he had once 
loved, who now made his life a weariness to him 
by the complaining letters she seni him cou- 
atantly. Evidently Meta Carlyle considered him 
still her own property, but he knew qui'e weil 
his heart had passed from her keeping to Hisie 
Desborovgh's 

“You are to take in Miss Maberly,” Lady 
Pelham told him. “ Dr. Glynn, a rich wife would 
be the making of you, and Katy has twenty 
thousand pounds.” 





answered, — 
“ But I am not a marrying man, Lady Pelham. 


Ti Lady | Lam wedded to my profession.” 


The Underwoods arrived late. Howard was 


over his face ns he saw Lady Pelham advancing 
with Edgar, 

“Miss Desborough, you are going to be intro- 
duced to one of the handsomest men in London, 
and one of the most cunving. Child, be warned 
in time; don’t believe in Edgar Underwood 
distrust him when be ie most fascinating, for he 
is bad to the very core.” 

There was no time for more; in snother 
moment Lady Pelham and Edgar had reached 
them, a little later and Elsie was going in to 
dinner on his arm. Edgar Underwood waited 
till conversation was becoming general and there 
was little fear of hie remarks to his neighbour 
being overheard, and then he turned to Elsie 
and said in a low thrilling voice,— 

“You can have no idea how pleased I am to 
see you. Your name haa long fom familiar to 
me as a household word.” 

“But I have only been with Lady Pelham a 
little while, and this fe your first visit to her 
since I came,” objected Elsie. 

“Twas not alluding to Lady Pelham. Miss 
Desborough, can you keep a secret if I give you 
a message from someone you dearly love ; will you 
regard it as a sacred confidence ?” 

‘I don’t understand,” her very hands were 
trembling ; “you do nob mean—it is not possible 
that you have seen my father ¢” 

‘Not since he went abroad; but there is 
someone else longing for news of you ; someone 


| who has never been quite happy since her letters 


to you were returned, with the information you 
had left Yorkshire. Miss Desborough, have you 
forgotten that you have a sister” 

Elsie’s eyes shone like two stare as she turned 


| them eagerly towards him. 


“Hilda! Ob! can you give me news of her— 
is she well-—can I see her *” 

* All in good time,” mag Edgar; “i can 
tell you all you want to know, but not here with 
all these gaping eyes around us, I saw Hilda 
two days ago, I will answer all your questions 
if you will tell me where I can see you alone.” 

Elsie was silent. She remembered Dr. Glyan’s 
warning. Fascivating as. Edgar Underwood 
could be, this child felt s strange dread of him. 

“ Shall we say in Kensington Gardens near the 
broad walk ?” suggested Edgar, “I will be there 
to-morrow at ten and wait until you come, is it 
agreed #” 

The ladies were leaving the dining-room, there 
was only time for Elsie to murmur a nervous 
‘* Yes,” and she wae following Katy Maberley, 
who being a kindly natured girl in the main, and 
very partial to the little companion, did not ask 


| any questions akout the flushed cheeks and 


aparkling eyes. 

Elsie fancied Howard Glynn avoided her that 
evening ; little did she dream that he had oyer- 
heard the appointment for the morrow, and only 
hesitated whether to inform Lady Pelham or 
himself go to the broad walk to watch over the 
girl who seemed in some strange fashion to be 
his own protdgée. 

He never misjudged Elsie. He had caught 
the name of Hilda, and felt certain she was 
meeting Edgar Underwood for the sake of news 
of her sister. He remembered the old story in 
Egerton-road, that Hilda Desborough had a lover 
of far higher rank than herself. He guessed 
pretty accurately that Woderwood could explain 
Hilda’s disappearance better than anyone else in 
the world, but the one thing he did not suspect 
was-——the marrii 

Edgar Underwood spent an almost sleepless 
night, but by morning his mind was made up ; he 
would bind Elsie to secrecy, and then reveal that, 
Hilda was his wife. He would make the girl 
understand her sister's whole future depended 
on Alice D ‘s not being found, and then 
would induce to tell him all she knew about 
the search for the heirese, . 

Tt was early spring, the trees in Kensington 
Gardens were just in bud, and the whole scene 


She epoke in such # friendly way there was np | was full of charms for any lover of nature ; but 





Dr. Glynn hardly heeded its beauties, he had 
eyes for nothing but the two figures who sat io 
earnest consultation on a bench not far from 


him. 

“Hilda’s fate is in your hands,” he heard 
Underwood say; “you know her well, and how 
unfit she is to struggle with poverty. Your 
influence with Lady Pelham is great, everyone is 
talking of it, Induce her to give up this wild 
goose chase, and leave oic and my wife in 
possession of our rights,” 

Howard Glynn could barely catch the reply, 
he was not in Sir James Pelham's confidence, 
and so this was the first intimation he had of the 
search for Alice le 

“T don't think I have any influence with Lady 
Pelham,” said Elsie, “and, Mr. Underwood, right 
is right, if thie Miss Despard is alive she ought 
to be ber aunt's heiress.” 

‘* Nonsense ; if the search stops she will néver 


know anything about it, She has probably been 
brought up in poverty, and would be quite out 
of her sphere as a great Iady. Well, you must 


take your choice, Tell me.ail you have heard of 
the search for Alice Despard, and me your 
word you will try and persuade Pelhams to 
Grop their mad scheme of finding her, or you 
Shall never see your sister's face again,” 

“But, if Hilde is your wife, I must be able to 
find her,” objected Elsie. 

“You have passed your solemn promise not to 
reveal our marriage ; besides,” and he sneered 
bitterly, “ when I go home and tell Hilda you 
have refused to lift a finger in her cause [ don’t 
think she will believe in your boasted affection, 
or have any desire to see you.” 

There came a long nee; then El-ie said, 


vely,—- 

“Tb can’b do any harm to teil you this, 
Nothing whatever has been heard of Alice 
Despard, and the detective is in despair; he 
says unless her father o his name and 
lived under an assumed one he is ready to swear 
the girl is not alive, There is no trace whatever 
of the Despard family for the last fifteen years. 
Lady Pelham still clings to hope, but Sir James 
thinks her niece must ead.” 

“Well,” and Underwood’e tone was more 
cordial, “that sounds encouraging, Now, don’t 
you see how easy your taek will be! You have 
only to keep assuring Lady Pelham the quest is 
useless, you might hint even that if she persista 
in it she will be the victim of some impostor ; in 
short——”" 

Bab Dr. Glynn would have no more of this. 
He had seen Elsie tortured long enough. Ad- 
vancing towards the pair, he lifted his hat as 
though he had just arrived on the scene, and 
greeted Elsie with,— 

‘Good morning, Miss Desborough! lovely 
weather, isn’s it? I didn’t know you were suck 
an early riser, Mr, Underwood.” 

“T am going to breakfast with my father,” 
replied Edgar, raging in his heart, “ but stopped 
to inquire after Lady Pelham. I am glad she is 
no worse for her exertions last night. Good 
morning, Miss Desborough i” 

He was gone. . 

Elsie turned to Glynn with a little gasping 
ery, as soon as he was out of sight. . 

“Don't try to tell me anything,” he said, 
kindly, “for I overheard all; that fellow is » 
greater scoundrel thar I thought for.” 

“ Was I wrong to refuse to promise /” 

“You would have been very wrong to lend 
yourself to such a horrible scheme ; but who is 
Miss Despard, and how does she come to be Lady 
Pelham’s niece ” 

“She is the child of her only sister. Lady 
Pelham’s one desire is to find her, because she 
feels sure Lord Underwood avd his son would 
ruin the property.” 

“So they would,” 

* But you heard what he said ? 
let me see Hilda again.” 

“If your sister is really Mra, Underwood he 
will be bound to acknowledge the marriage before 
long ; and you may be quits sure that he will not 
refuse ly Pelham's overtures to his wife. 
When she hears he has married your sister you 
may trust to her for the rest.” . 

“Tt is very strange how kind she is to me. 


He will never 
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"T don’t see the strangeness ; everyone ought 
to be kind to you.” 

* Have you heard from Mra. Carlyle lately ?” 

“ Have you!” 

“Yes; she is miserabk at Walden, and wants 
to come back to London. She seys her aunt 
would take care of the children if she could get a 
sca ee ee i oa 

. ing the widower,” said 
Glynm. “ Well, it would be the best thing she 
could do,” 

I am quite sure she does not mean that,” 

Glynn looked at her shrewdly. 

“ Child, don’t believe all that Meta tells you ; 
I fear she is given to romancing.” 

“You ought nob to speak of her like that,” 
cried Elsie, indignantly. “Even if you were 
angry with her at the time, it is so long ago, you 
wight forget it.” 

“ Forged what !” demanded Howard. “ Come, 
Elsie, 1 ineist upon knowing what pretty little 
story my cousin has told yuu,” 

But it was only after further persuasion that 
he got this answer,— 

"She said you wanted to marry her, and that 
you had never forgiven her for marrying Mr. 
Carlyle ; but, after all, you were her first love, 
and she can never care for anyone else.” 

“Tam very much obliged to her,” said Glynn ; 
"“ the story is true in part, but the variations are 
considerable. Meta Carter and I were boy aud 
girl lovers, Elsie; we had been ep d two 
years, and were to be married ina week when 
she eloped with my closest friend, Geolfrey 
Carlyle,” 

* Oh, how could she?’ broke from his indignant 
listener; “it must have spoiled your life.” 

“It killed my faith ia women,” said the Doctor, 
but it made me throw myself more entirely into 
my profession ; as to not forgiving Meta, 1 have 
long been thankful to her for acting as she did, 
Free from the glamour of youth I can see her as 
she iz, and I know we sho have been miserable 
together. For the sake of auld lang syue I should 
be glad te know she was doing well, but person- 
ally I have not the slightest wish to see her face 


‘. as - nothing can bring back your love for 
er ” 

“Nothing ; for yearo I thought my heart was 
closed against all love; but last December I awoke 
to a knowledge of my mistake, I found that 
a newer, purer love was growing over the grave 
of the old one. Elsie, I had nob meant to tell 
you my story quite so svon, but I cannot keep 
silent now. Darling, I love you with every fibre 
of my heart ; will you be my cherished wife !” 

“Bat——Mres. Carlyle ¢” 

“ Dear, if you bad never crossed my path the 
result as regards Meta would have been the same. 
Nothing in the world can mend a broken faith or 
revive a dead love,” 

‘*] have loved you always,” whispered the 
girl, shyly, “ever since that night, but--—” 

"Let me hear the ‘buts,’ but I warn you I 
ehall not be conquered by them.” 

“My father will never be anything but a 
sorrow and disgrace,” said the girl, slowly, “ and J 
shall never have a sixpence. Lady Pelham says 
you ought to marry some one with money, and 
influential connections,” 

He emiled. 

“Tam not afraid of what your father may do, 
child, As to Lady Pelham, I shall tell her I have 
only taken her advice; she’s always telling me I 
ought to marry.” 

And when Dr. Glynn strolled across to the 
gate where his carriage waited (he really had set 
up a broughem, and so fulfilled Meta’s prediction ) 
to take him to his long-suffering patients, there 
wae not a happier man in London, for he had won 
& treasure he valued more than gold and rubies, 
the love of sweet, penniless little Elsie Des- 
borough, 


CHAPTER VI., AND LAST. 


‘Gonra to marry my little Miss Elsie,” said 
Mrs, Lovemore, when Dr. Glynn called that very 
evening to tell her the great news; “ well, you're 











abrave man, Doctor, seeing I’ve told you what a 
bad lot her father is,” 

“ Elsie must take after her muther, then,” re- 
turned Howard, cheerfully, “for there is nothing 
bad about her ; now Mrs. Lovemore, don’t, plegse, 
preach prudence. I am doing well; I can keep 
R wife in comfort, and I mean to be married in 

une.” 

“ What does Lady Pelham say !” inquired the 
widow, 

‘She says we are a very rasli young couple, 
and that we are tempting Providence; bub all the 
same she means to give Elsie a trousseau and wed- 
ding breakfast, while Sir James generously insists 
on settling » thousand pounds upon my pretty 

moée,” 

“ That's very liberal,” 

“IT meant to tell you one thing ; Hilaa Des- 
borough is discovered, at least I have good reason 





to believe she is Edgar Underwood's wile, and is | 


living with hira on the Continent.” 

“Ab! And she'll expect to come in for Castle 
Underwood one of these days, but mark my words, 
Dr. Glynn, she’s wrong; [ hear Lady Pelham is 
looking for her sister's child, and she will oust the 
younger branch of the family entirely.” 

“Tt she is found,’ suggested Howard, “but 
there does not seem much chance of it.” 

“By the way, sir, I should main like to see 
Lady Pelham. I’ve refused to go to her before ; 
but now my young lady’s to be married it’s & 
very different thing. Do you think I might call 
at Pelham House?” 

“Lady Pelham is coming here to see you to- 
morrow morning. Sbe said she would not write 
first for fear you should make some excuse.” 

Mra, Lovemore’s little maid ushered Lady 
Pelham into the beat parlour and closed the 
door, ‘The visitor some kindly greeting, 
then, as she caught a fuller view of the widow's 


face her carefully prepared little speech died on | 


her lips, and she exclaimed,— 

‘* Caroline, ia it possible ?”” 
Emily. My lady, I should say. 
It’s Caroline right enough, I stayed with your 
poor sister till her death, I stayed with her 
child afterwards till that man’s conduct drove 
me away, then I married my poor husband, who 
left me a little bit of money, and here I am.” 


(Continued on page 525.) 








LEILA VANE’S BURDEN. 


——10i— 


CHAPTER XXIXx. 


Arrer tea had been served in the grandest 
fashion possible, Leila went to pay a visit to 
the room that had been her home for so long, 
the scene of so much hardwork, so much 
sorrow. 

Margot would have prevented this, if she 
could, bub there are some things which even 
our closest and dearest do not care to approach, 
and the story of that most unhappy past which 





You know, mise, the things as used to be in his 
room }” 

Margot looked round. 

* What has happened to them, Mrs. Newton }” 

“Why he come and claimed the lot, turned up 
here as bold as brase, and just aswell as ever— 
took me all aback, as you may guess, miss, me 
not expecting him. Ob! but he’s a old fox, he 
is! if ever there was one! Of course I soon 
recovered myself, mise, and I looked at ’im ‘ard 
‘We didn’t ’ope for this pleasure, Mr. Vane, sir,’ 
I ses, and he only laughs at me, ‘a cart ‘ull come 
round to-morrow, my dear madam,’ he ses, quite 
cheerful, ‘aud remove my furniture, will you be 
so good as to see that the men are careful in 
taking away the things.’ Well, at that, miss, 7 


just lost my temper, and I said all I wanted to- 


say—a little of the truth I were longing to let 
out all that time last winter, but do you think I 
done any good-——lor’, miss,” Mra, Newton rose anc 
took the kettle from the hearth to repienish tho 
teapot, ‘he only smiled at me! I told ’im Miss 
Vane made me ® present of the things ox» wae 
left, and he auswered me back good-tempered ail 
the time, ‘my daughter, Lady Bernadine, is 
exceedingly generous to go # makin’ gifts of what 
don’t belong to her!’* Oh! there I tell you Miss 
Margot, if he ‘adn’b took himself off I think [ 
shonid have been obliged to ’it him with some 
think or other! ‘it ‘im ‘ard, too!” 

Naturally Margot could not resist a emile ab 
this homely eloquence, but her feelings matched 
Mrs. Newtou’s so exactly that the smile did nes 
linger very loug. 

* And you let him take the things?” she said’; 
she was wondering in a vague sort of way how ib 
was that Eustace Vane had not commenced in 
some shape or other to disturb Leila’s happiness. 
She never doubted that this was something that 
must happen soouer or later, and, although she 
shared to tke full her mother’s conlidence in 
Julian’s power to protect Leila in every sense of 
the word from actual annoyance, Margot wi 
only too well timed to know her girl friend’: 
mind not to feel assured that Leila would suffe: 
the greatest mental pain and disturbance should 
there be open warfare between her husband au:\ 
her father. 

“He has been much too quiet,” Margot said to 
herself uneasily as her thoughts dwelt on Kustav 
Vane, 

She let Mrs. Newton ramble on, and the good 
hearted working-woman’s tongue seemed looses 
by the exeitement and honour of this visit, 

**T think there shouid ba some sort of place 
where folk like ‘im could be shut up, just av as 
they don’t do no’arm to no one; he was very 
grand talking of his daughter, Lady Bernadine, 
and he never give a thought, wpb he, to the time 
when that daughter slaved and’starved hereelf to 
keep ’im in luxury! Oh! I ’ope, Miss Margot, 
that he'll never come,callin’ here no more, £f 
ain’t got no patience when I think about ‘im 
that I ain’b!” 

Margov was quite of Mrs. Newton’s opinion, 
but she only smiled and said nothing, and indeed 
the lodging-house keeper had not finished wiih 
her confidences, 

‘And ’e weren’) the only one has ’as been 


was woven in and about this shabby little | here, miss,” she went on as she poured out a 
house was something that, Margot had never once | second cup of tea; “there were a shabby sort o 
ventured to touch upon in all the hours of con- | man as come a enquirin’ after Mise Le——-, her 
fidence .that had passed between Leila and | ladyship, as I did oughter say, just three or four 


herself of late. 

Mrs, Newton expressed herself as only too 
delighted and honoured too, that Leila should 
travel up the many narrow stairs, 


days ago. He asked ever so many questions, i 
heard ‘im. Jane went to the door, and she got 
fairly flustered, because, you see, miss, she’s ‘at 


| her orders from me as she’s to know nothink 


“ Only don’t be staying too long, my lady,” | just nothink about her ladyehip, or what she's 


she said, “for it strikes cold away from the | done, or where she’s livin’, 
people as would go huntin’ after the daughter 
when they can’t get nothing out of the father, 
Oh! I know ’em; and Jane kuows better tha 
to say a word to any of ‘em about ber lady» 
ship !” 


fire.” 


The thought flashed through her mind as it 


did through Leila’s, of the days and days of damp 
and cold, when not even a glimmer of heat or 


cheer the girl on in her work. 

“There's that about Mise Vane—her ladyship 
I did oughter say as uli never change, miss, 
never,” Mrs. Newton said to Margot as they were 
alone, and then she dropped her voice to a | 
mysterious whisper. 

“She'll be wantin’ to know what's gone with 
all the things as Ae left, and she give to me. 


light had sparkled in the little attic grate, = 
} 





cake, 
humble friendship and sympathy for Leila. 


said, earnestly. 
| come to.worry Lady Bern@dine about her father’s 

debts ;. they capnot want anything elee. 
poag, if the ttith were knowa, he has told them 


I know the sort of 


Margot was fveding the old dog with some 
Her heait responded warmly to all thie 


“T am glad you are careful, Mrs. Newton,” she 
“Of course these people only 


I sup- 
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that his daughter would hold herself rexpon- When Leila bad driven away from Wilton| “Which was never his at any time,” she eaid 
ible?” Crosbie she had, as # sort.of cofafort to herself, | as she smiled.’ , is 


“That's obout it, miss,” Mra, Newton said, 
emphatically ; “ well, they don’t get u anes | 
out of me. This one he were very persistent | 
like, he wanted to know where Miss Vane were | 





gone, and how long shie’d been gone, and would I 
wward a letter? And I werén’t too civil to him, 
mist.» I just told him as I'd not do nothing! It | 
were very mean like of me, miss, but I pretended | 
3 I were sick and tired of ’earing the name of | 
Vane, and waa glad to be rid df the whole lot;'| 





and I told him, too, what I "ope he'll believe, 
miss, that if he wanted to find Miss Vane, it were 
my opinion, he’d have to go « long while to find 
her! Oh! he got nothing out of me, miss, and } 
what's more [ don’t mean to tell Miss Leila. 
There, it will come more easy to call her that | 
tham the other name! If she hears that there's 
been someone wanting her so pressin’ like, she'll 
only fret herself and thiuk all sorte of things, If 
he comes here again; but,” Mra, Newton shook 
Ler head with a smile of conviction, “but I don’t | 
think he will come in a’urry.; not he!. It were 
just atry.on and it failed !”’ 

Margot rose as she heard Leila coming down 
the stains, 

“Tf there ever should be anyone very annoy- 
ing, 1 think it would be better for you:te write 
and tell Sir. Julian, he will soon acttle the 
matter,” she said hurriedly; and Mrs, Newton 
had only just time to nod her head in asgent 
before Leila came in. 

Her pilgrimage to the poor desolate place that 
oace had been her mockery of home, had brought 
no out ward sign of agitationonher face but Margot 
could read beneath the surface, and she felt only 
too sure that this visit must have roused up a very 
arcay of old memories and miseries best for- 
gotten that would sting and burn, however 
bravely the girl would try te couquer them, 

When they wereout in the street walking 
swiftly home turcugh the dusk Margot spoke 
out aer regreb involuntarily. 

“T am so sorry you went there, Leila,” she 
said roftly, 

Leila turned with a. start; they had been 
walking io silence for some moments 

‘Sorry ! no, don’t say that my Midget. [never | 








afore kv ew the value, the force of contrast. Just | i 


und what my life is | 






nk wat my life was ther 
now: Ifever I had wanted something to prove 
to me how beautiful my life is now and is always | 
going to be it would only have needed this visit | 
to xay old home to give ue this proof.” Leila | 
laughed a litile unsteadily, ‘‘ and oh! Margot,” | 
she added, ‘the joy of being able to give! of | 
heing able to do something to give pleasure to 
{ I shall carry a remembrance of dear old | 





‘s face with me for many and mapy | 
day! Money is a wonderful treasure, a great, 
great power! It is all so new to me still that | 
you must ive me for giving vent to these stale 
phrasea. I daresay you understand all I am 
faali q’ 
eclung t 
Marg ot ansy 


red quietly, and slipped her hand 
through Leila's arm 
itnink we hes 
aid, as they left 
them. “It muet be nearly half-pas 
Julian wil furious with me!” | 
But Leila preferred to walk. 

We wiil risk Julian's anger; I am not afraid | 
ib if yon are!” i 
* You are marvelously courageous,” Margot re 
torted, laughingly; but in truth she was very } 
yauch relieved aud surprised, too, to find that her 
fears over Leila’s visio to those desolate, dingy | 

i rooms had been unnecessary,,and that so | 
le harm had been done, by what she knew had } 
ves a Pi 

“ Itis a proof that hur nervous system is alto- | 
gether different, altogether stronger,” Margot | 
said to herself, her heart rising at the thought. 

They walked on briskly, for the wind was; 

very cold uow, and they drifted into a | 
nappy laughing chat as they went. | 

_ Leila was so strangely.-happy these.days. All | 
the restraint and the trouble worked by Mra. | 
Pernadine’s sttitude towards herself had melted | 
away since she had come to Lendon,. She met 
her », So resolutely, 





i better take a hansom,” she 
Mountroyal-stree, well behind 


fe na | 
nye, and 





of 














ppiness, t 


| he spoke Mrs, Sylvester's name, and with a char- 


| why should it mot be true? The girl I want 


determined that if any opportunity were given 
her of doing so delicately and quietly she would 
open ker heart to Mra. Splvester and take her 
advice on this matter of Mra, Bernadine; but she 
had scarcely been an hour in the genial sympa- 
thetic atmosphere of her friends’ home, before all 
her worries seemed to vanish into thin air, and 


| later on when the thought of confiding either to 


Margot or Mrs. Sylvester came iato her mind 
Leila instantly disinissed it. 

“Tt would hurt Julian dreadfully if he thought 
Tcould speak against his mother even in the 
very faintest way,” she had said to herself; “ and 
more so if he thought T could take my troubles 
to anyone but to him.. No doubt all will be 
different when I go back ; at all events I will try 
aud make them different.” 

The sojourn with Margot and her mother had 
come ab the-very moment it waz most ueeded, 
2nd when the girl returned. to Wilton Crosbie 
it would. be with her spirit refreshed and 
strengthened in every way. 

“T mean to carry you back with me when I 
go, Margot,” Leila cried, as they walked on 
ewiftly, ‘You won't say ao, will you, dear?” 

Margot coloured faintly beneath her veil, 
Brave as. she was the pain of ber heard was not 
quite gone yet. 

“Ot course I won't soy ‘no,’ Leila; only I 
must not leave mother quite alone, and Cicely 
will not be home til! January, I am afraid.” 

"Oh, Mra. Sylvester must come too!” 

The two girls were clove to the big house in 
Belgrave-square by this, and as they hurried 
along they could see the lights gleaming from 
the windows «5 » sort of greetiag to them. 

The keen east wind that swept through the 
streeis liastened the footsteps of moat of those 


who found themselves out of doors, but there | 


was an Oocasto.c! loiterer; and just as Leila and 
Margot had reached the steps of Mre. Syivester’s 
house they passed a shavby, i!-clad man who 
was sauntering along the pavement whistling 
softly to himself, and seemiugly impervious ‘to 


She commended Margot for advising Mra, 
Newton to apply direct to Julian if- any other 
persons appeared inquiring for Leila. F 

“No doubt there isa fine assortment of debts, 
of which tue child knows nothing. Mrs. Newton 
ought to send these individuals on to where the 
furniture has been taken,” 

Margot smiled a little like hermother now. 

“Don't you know Mr. Vane-better thau- to 
suppose he would be so simple as to leave a 
clue to his whereabouts? The -fprniture was 
taken to a warehouse to be-stored for e time.” 

* Well,” Mrs, Sylvester said after this, ‘!then 
Julian is the proper pergon:to deal with-‘all 
thie, and:so- I'shall teil him to-night.” 

Then Margot spoke of Leila’s desire that she 
should retura: when they did, and stay. at 
Wilton Crosbie for some time, i 4 

To her surprise Margot found that her mother 
secouded this warmly. : 

“TT don’t like to lose my bairn for long,” Mrs, 
Sylvester said, with that. soft tone thao came 
iuto her voice now an& then, “and certainly 
if you. don’t want. to. go, Margot, it will be 
better to refuse; but if you feel you are equal 
to any strain such a visit might entail, upon 
you I confese~l should .be. delighted for you 








yourseif ?*’ 

Margot stretched out her hands. to the fire; 
she smiled faintly. 

J} feel that. I shall be very happy at Wilton 
| Crosbia, if you think.you can spare sne ; perhaps 
you will come down too, mother, as Leila suggests 
-—she would be so delighted |” 

Mrs. Sylvester nodded her heed. 

* Perhaps I will,’ she said ia her usual, curt 
way. She stood) looking into the fire a 
moment, 

“ How happy the child is, Margot,” she gaid, 
breaking her silence after that moment; “it 
seoms almost incredible that she. could be the 
Leila we have known. This visit to Mount Royal- 
street is, as you ssy, the greatest ‘eat, and the 








the biting cold of the winter dusk, | greatest proof »: the same time of the wonderful 


Neither of the girls noticed him ; there was, 
in fact, no reason Why they should do so, and he, 
in his turn, beatowed no notice on them till, as 
they ran up- thé steps, Leila’s voice sounded out 
clearly as she made some laughing rewark. 

‘The man on the pavement paused irresolutely, 
all his indifference gone as that sound reached 
his ear; he had nu air of excitement upon him 
for a moment, then he moved forward as though 
he would have spoken, and then the butler had 
opened the door and the two charming girlish 
figures ho! flitted into the big well-lit hall and 
were lost to sight, 

The man stood gazing at the doov for another 
whole moment, and as he atood a postman canw 
towards bim, brisk and busy, going in aud out of 
each doorway with a packet iu his hand an@ hia 
bag slung over his shoulder, 

Rousing himself and shiveriug a little in the 
wind, the man suddenly addressed the postman 
and asked for tle name of the owner of the big 
house in front of which he was standing, 

The postman stopped whistling for an instant, 
with a glance half curiosity, half suspicion, then | 


acteristic sling of the canvas bag higher on his 
shoulder passed quickly on. 

The other looked after him, then shrugged his 
shoulders and continued his walk. 

"A mistake,” he said to himself; “ but the 
roice was just what I remember hers used to be, 
mly brighter, younger ove might almost say 
besides, if that old woman's story was true, and 





is along way off from where I am pow,” 

He fell into his former slovching walk again, 
gad ina little while he was ouf of the square, 
and the dusk and gloom of the park had 
swallowed him up,out.of sight, 

Margot reported all that bad occurred to her 
mother, who listened attentively. 

She had a passing smile of contempt for the 
story of how Eustace Vane had presented himself | 
in Mount Royal-street and claimed hia old 


I 
furniture. 





Se 


way the cluld’s over-strained nervous system 
hag beer strengthened and changed, I certainly 
feared she would come home much upset,” Mrs. 
Sylveater paused again ; “it settles a theory of 
mine pretty conclusively, too,” she said, afier s 
moment, aud her tone was so concise that, Maz zo! 
looked at her mother inquiringly. Mrs, Sylvestor 
answered that look in words, 

* A theory,” she said, “that Eustace Vaye has 
assuredly lost the power to hurt or distress 
Leila ag he used to do, and that I donot fear his 
influence upon her in the. future unless it is 
worked by another person, and for another end 
altogether |” 

Margot looked mystified, ' 

“What other person could work upon him, 
mother $"’ she asked hurriedly. 

But Mrs. Sylvester was. bustling out of the 
room. 

“Dinser will be served ab seven, you know, 
Margot. Tf youdon't run and dregs you will be 
late, aud you will make us late too for the begin- 
ning of the play. Hurry up, my dear, I expect 
Leiin is ready long aga |” , 

Margot hurried obedieatly ; but her,.mind 
dwelt « little on her mother’s enigmatical, speech 
aa she changed her ottdoor clothes for a pretty 
evening frock. 

“Mother never, speaks without. thought 01 
reason,” the girl said to herself, apd she deter- 
mined before very long that.gie would ask direct 
far the reason that lay at the bottora,of, those 
last words that had been spoken about Leila’s 
father and her future, 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Maroor had to wait a long time for a chance 
of carrying this determination into effect. 

Asa mutter of. fact, her. mother’s somewhat 
mysterious words slipped from her memory 
altogether in the days that followed. 

The Bernudines were leaving town at the end 
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of the ac wa nile tar hour in fact, was filled 
with hp _ little businesses which 





appertain to shopping and: such 
thlegs; 80 » was no time for content 
chat. she ke 
It was de 1 that Margot was, to go back 
with Sir Julian and his wife. gyi. oo 
“And I mean to ea all all, the, winter,” 
ae defiantly to BBs pe, ge 
Julian was. yee ps, his. wile a 
Margot’s = 1 oenes op en pcre 
“ There, be one 
nod join in our 
and bis eyes had a « as they 
tarnes in the: a of Giles 
, , diving, as often 
3s fe ion, and was t g to 
vopressed air of despondency oveg. 


‘Leila had , rae of tondeny 

be va 
#0. seliiah, oaly 

#) inking gf 1 f all this time. “Julian, we aust 
ok him re hog New Year; he willbe able 
to come, won't he ? 

“ For a day or ty I expect, Ask gg 
self, s YAOI 5 

Leila Was nob long in carrying out this pleasant 
task, andthe delight that rushed over,the. young 
man's fare gave her a throb of jo 

“He loves Margot with. all his 4 valli le 










she said. afterwards to, Julian pve ta wha. co ula 
wouder ab it? To me I think Margot grows more 
beautiful in mind and body each day I know ys 

Julian’s jeelvuce of. Margot hed decreased and 

vanished altogether since he had spent these day, 
io her mother'a houee, 

The feeling that.had.come so naturally to his 
own mother, was.not..natural to Julian, and, 
indeed, he found @ new pleasure ia watching and 
comprehending the deep unfailing love thas ex- 
isted between the pirl friends, 

“She doesn’t seem to give him much en- 
couragement though, does she?” he answered 
T,sila’s speech. 

“Oh, that will come later perhaps—at any 
rate she likes him immensely, and that is » great 
step |” 

Julian smiled. 

“La it, little match-maker ?” 

It was a gay party that started from Euston 
for Wilton Crosbie, for Leila had simply carried, 
Mrs. Sylvester off by force. 

‘‘T ean only stay a few hours,’ 
had cried as she yielded. 

“ You are going to stay as long as I choose,” 
was Leila’s remark to this. 

She had written a charming letter to Mrs. 
Bernadine announcing the day and hour of their 
return, and the arrival of the guests who were 
going to spend Christmas with them, 

She had sent only a few words, bat she had 
infused inte them all the affection she desired so 
eagerly to lavish on her husband's mother. 

Not one of her three companions would have 
been able to guess at the motive that had urged 
Mra. Sylvester to pay this briet visit to Wilton 
Crosbie. 

She had not needed any gonfidence from Leila, 
shrewd woman as she was;she had gauged pretty 
correctly the real state of things between the 
young mistress of Wilton Crosbie and the old 
one, 

She honoured and loved Leila for her loyalty 
to her husband and to that husband’s mother ; 
but there had been to her eyes plain evidence of 
some little strain—some little jarring note that 
had marred the complete happiness of the girl’s 

firat days of life at Wilton Crosbie, and as this 
-ovidenee—this slight ‘worried expression—had 
vanished so completely after only a few hours’ 
sojourn in her house Mrs Sylvester had imme- 
cliately assured herself that her first fears had 
Tagen eeetoet brn 
sinh it b wrou 
Bersales Sonam nad Bere "wag 

“ Poor silly creature |” hes bad adh ts Manis, 
not eet a touch of ‘sincere . for the, 


suffering ots mpd no taprognned wih to the 
workings of a ’ 
"Poor silly o doubb she 

bappy as she can be ; but it is just ae mor ih “pre 


” Margot’s mother 


| girl said that be 


chicks as 





her silliness may become dangerous if 





allowed to paring too much.. Leila wil) tell me 

nothing, so I wilt go there for a day or two, and 
make my own observations.” 

W, Sp dag ynaan feelings may have had 

Mrs. Bernadine’s mind towards her 

Reed and the guests who accompanied 

were not either in her 


or her expreasion. .. 


haps quieter, more subdued alto- 






. gem tan se had been onthe occasion of Mrs. 
ylvester'alest visit to Wilton 1 og but she 


was as charming as ever, and her remerkable 


shemint 
sat esis had. never. seemod,, stronger 
now.’ : 


greetin; gefrom Margot. and 
she. kigeed ia a gentle yet, 










flung shenselé inte her boy's 
ee re 
ness W marked her treatapent.o 
Mrs, was pleased: abuthianaign of 
impulse. ht it spoke altogetherof a 
more heal than she had expected to 
find, and they ia watched very narrowly, she 


that whatever Mra, 
might have been in the 
beginning of Julian's, married life there was 
no great fault to bédoumd with it now. 

It was Leila w 
friend to unders 
Bernadine, had ..pas 
daughter-in-law. Tt. was. not the , words... the 

trayed.. ao much, it .was. the 
expression of relief that had..been,.written,so 
very clearly on Leila’s lovely,faoe,ia the first 
moment of peice. her husband's home, and 
greeting her yr rh 6 ‘ 

* Let, us... hope. eopquered orself 
pee and thoronghly,”, aaa. Mra, Sylvester's 
thought, 


Sho found nothing. tunfar omer. during the. 


days that followed ; nevertheless she still kept to 
the conclusion that Julian and his wifs woulé be 
happier in the long run if the older woman were 
to make her home apart from theirs. 

“It is certainly nob my business, and I can’t 
interfere. I spoke out to Julian more plainly 
than I should ever have dreamed of doing under 
ordinary circumstances, and I achieved nothing 
by my plain words, go it is pretty evident I 
cannot speak again,” Mrs. Sylvester said to 
herself ; “all the sare, I wish Leila would pluck 
up her ‘spirit and boldly broach the matter, It 
is all very smooth and gentle, and yet [ am not 
quite content. A weak jealous-nature is always 
- jealous nature, and this one is not used 

ar much, Thank Heaven Julian managed 
save her from that old scoundrel's schemes, 
She would have been # broken-hearted woman in 
a week, How on earth so charming a creature 
as she is could have been taken in by such a man 
is more than I can understand, Poor Leila, if 
she could know all that happened in the summer 
she would be better prepared for al! that may 
come in the future! but things are better as 
they are---for ‘thie last knowledge would be 
enough to cloud her married happiness for 
ever |” 

Before takiag her departure from Wilton 
Crosbie Mrs. Syivesier had extracted a promise 
from Mra, Bernadine that she would go to 
London 'é¢arly iu the new year and pay a long 
visit. 

Mrs, Bernadine consented willingly, 

“T shall enjoy helping dear pretty Cis choose 
her trousseau,” she said, and then she had sighed 
wistfully. “I am a little out of the habit of 
paying visits,” she went on with a faint smile that 
was touched with sadaew, “but uow it is 
different. Julian has someone to look after 
him better than [ can—he will not miss me!” 

Mrs. Sylvester was touched by the wistfulness, 
but she did not intend to show this, or to let. go 
fine an opportunity escape her. 

“Ah! my dear,” she said briskly, “that is 

the one leason we mothers always slink from 


| learning, and cA is just the very lesson we ought 
fret of al 


We are everything to our 

as they are chicks, but a3 soon as 

‘are fully fledged and are launched in the 

, with a new companion, they show us that 

are better without us, and that we are 
better away from them!” 


to learn 


ite innocently gave her 
show big a change Mra, | 
manner to her 











Mrs. Bernadine's face had flushed and then 
grown very pale. Bitter and even passionate 
words flutteredon her lips, but she did not speak 
them ; that strong subtle power that had her so 
completely in Jhand. checked the impulsiveness 
with which ® little while ago she would have 
answered this speech. She knew it was uttered 
with a distinct.purpose in every word ; aud Mrs, 
Sylvester would: have been strangely astonished, 
and perturbed too, if she could have realised 
exactly how much harm her blunt opinion waa 
»@oout to workin the-hysterical, jealous, miserable 


: hoart of the - woman #@ay7hom she spoke, 


She did noticethe pallor and the pained look 
in the eyes, but ttributed them, 4... the 
maftral shrinking of, thig overfond mother Lethe 
sentiment she bad ed, 

“ Poor creature said again to herself; 

meliet.in picturing 


and then she h Dein 

“thebgnelis she to Mrs. Bernadine 
duringygheir fort together, and so 
indinggtly to the wegbose happiness 


she bat so muck eenerenn 
* ad * 4 * 
BOY” vor 


Wi iaiar centatidhats alip aamaaltonetor for & 
tine alter the News 

“ Do you ev van x, veather at this 
time of the yeargyy the anretion that pasged 


and repassed a : ‘Ys 

‘We shall fer Say H tha earaners, I 
suppose there wei an duly |” Sir Julian 
said, as the sumy Geen upon. them with 
wonderful atran 

* T don’t eare how lou it lasts,” Margot eried. 
She.-waa looking a6, Never since ghe had 
first learned,to lovegp-kriond had she secn such 

a glow of health. on,beila’s delicate face. 
od dh reminds me,of our old Christwas days,” 
Mrs, Bernadine eaid, in the wistful gentle voice 
that was her ordiaary tone nowadays. 

Giles Bervadine had come and gone. 

“When are you coming back to town?” he 
had asked Margot as he said farewell. 

“Ido not thean to go till am driven away,” 
she had answered, laughingly, at which Leila had 
clapped her hands. 

“Then you will never gol 
never t” 

Mrs, Bernadine waa thinking this over, 8x they 
were all clustered together in the big hall this 
lovely-sunby morning. 

“ Does she really mean to stay for ever!” the 
woman asked herself, sullenly. 

She had all at once conceived a dislike for 
Margot, . She imagined that the girl’s presence 
was all part of a plot between Leila and Mra. 
Sylvester to discomfort her, never stopping, to 
aek herself what reason they should have. for 
diecomforting her. 

Margot’s presence Was & barrier in the pathway 
of her spite, her jealous eagerness to wrerch 
Julian’s lovs and truet away from. his wife. 
Margot brought such an atmosphere of bright 
healthy happiness into the small circle thot Mrs. 
Bernadine unconsciously yielded to the influence 
herself. 

A few months ago she had loved Margot, and 
she had never been so happy as when the gir] was 
her guest. This was all altered now. She wanted 
to argue w ith herself that she would have grown 
to love. Margot more and more had’ sie been 
made his wife instead of Leila; but she must have 
kuown perfectly well that she would have fad 
just the same hot jealonsy against any girl Julian 
might have married as against Leila ; although, 
of course, circumstance: had been terribly aggra- 
vated where Leils whs concerned, 

Margot was happily ignorant of this change of 
feeling towards herself. She was, in fact, a little 
sorry for Mrs. Bernadine, but she was most care 
ful not to let this escape. 

The girl herself was fast growing into her ol 
peaceful, happy self again, and though she did nob 
realize how strong the feeling was, she had an.un 
deniable sense of pleasure attached to all inter- 
course with Giles Bernadine, Leila, too, had 
quickly learned to like her husband’s cousin most 


Never, néver, 


warraly, 
“¥ wish he could have stayed,” she said, as they 
fell to discussing Giles on this particular morning 
“ T think your interest in my cousin most un 
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THE MAN ON THE PAYEMENT PAUSED IRRESOLUTELY AT THE SOUND OF LEILA’S VOICE 


pardonable, madam!” Julian observed as he 
pinched her ear. 

“1 don’t mind confessing that Ilove him with 
ell my heart!” Leila cried lightly. ‘ He iv so 
bandeome, such a dear, sweet, boy, and, thank 
Heaven, he begins to look quite happy again | 
Julian, he ought to be very grateful to you for 
all you did for him.” 

Julian was stroking the delicate cheek now. 

“I think he is grateful, sweetheart,” he said, 
gently: “in fact I'm sure be is.” 

His mother sitting a little distanceaway turaed 
and caught the frown on his face ; she translated 
it exactly, and her heart throbbed. 

“When the first infatuation is gone some of 
the bitterness must come. She must be robbed 
of some of her power,” was her thought. 

As though desiroue of oscaping the drift the 
convereation bad taken Julian, with some laugh- 
ing remark, passed out inte the suushine beyond. 

Leila, went on discussing Giles Bérnadine. 

He seems as though he bad forgotten all his 
trouble ; he never talks of it, does he, Margot ?” 

Jt was Mrs. Bernadine who answered this. She 
spoke very hurriedly, and there was a coldness 
and a bitterness in her voice that startled boch 
the girls, 

“Giles would have assuredly too much tact to 
discuss so unpleasant a subject here,” she said, 
and she spoke very distinctly. 

Neither Leila nor Margot made an answer to 
this, and there fell a sort of heaviness upon them 
which neither could shake off. 

The insinuation that ran in Mrs. Bernadine’s 
speech was nob in the very least intelligible to 
them. Ji gave her, however, the first thrill of 
satisfaction to see the cloud gather on Leila’s 
face. 

Fate (so she would have said) seemed to favour 
her altogether this morning, for before another 
quarter of au hour had goneaciue had beex given 
her, given her palpably and clearly, that there 
was one trouble connected with Leila’s past 
which, if followed up rightly, mighb moat likely 





afford her come more definite material upon which 


to found the ruin her bitter hatred and jealousy 
had determined should come to ihe girl's happi- 
ness, 

It was only a very little thing that gave such 
a changed aspect to the future of her thoughts, 
only the mention of a man’s name, spoken casu- 
ally, carelessly by Margot; but to Helen Berna- 
diue’s eager eyes, to her quick, suspicious nature, 
it was enough. 7 

They had gradually drifted back into conver- 
sation again. 

The two girls, as by some secret accord, eagerly 
dismissed that cold, unpleasant speech, and 
Margot, with her rare tact, had wooed Mrs. Ber- 
nadine into giving them some more of her 
Australian experiences. 

“Imagine a tropical Christmas Day!” she 
had cried ; “it sounds like a dream. Leila, would 
you not like to go to Australia?” 

Leila shook her head slowly—another time she 
would have smiled, perhaps, but, now she was 
feeling hurt in a way she could hardly describe, 
and some of the old nervousness and dread had 
rushed back into her mind, Mrs, Bernadine’s 
curious words and curious tone of voice had 
disturbed her very much, 

“Why should Giles Bernadine be so careful 
not to discuss that old trouble here?” she was 
asking herself in a vague sort of way. 

Margot’s question, pat so brightly, gave her 
another touch of that old discomfort. She did 
not understand it, but she felt it. Of late she 
had grown accustomed to listen to mention of 
Australia without any discomfort; but this 
morning somehow ali the old miserable horror 
attached to the word came back to her. She 
gave a slight shiver. : 

“No; [have never wanted to go to Australia, 
Margot,” she said, some of the feeling that 
crowded her breast escaping her involuntarily. 

Mrs. Bernadine looked round at this, 


“Tt was your husband’s home for many years,” 
she said, and there was a reproach in each 
separate word, and a resentment too, 
right had Leila te object to Australia t 


What 
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Margot, conscious every moment that some 
thing was going very wrong, rushed into the 
breach gallantly. To herself she confessed she 
did not quite understand Mrs. Bernadine’s 
manner this morning. 

“Oh | she is only talking nonsense, Of course 
she would love to go over there and see Julian's 
old home ; and after all you have been to Australia 
you know, Leila, in one sense, and Julian really 
saw your face for the firsb time all that way— 
away ! Don’t you remember the day you met him 
first at our house he told you he seen your 
photograph in Henry Bartlett’s room, and he 
recognizedyou at once !” 

Leila had grown very cold—very pale, 

“ Yes, I remember,” she said ; and at the sound 
of her voice Mrs, Bernadine looked at her agaia, 
and as she looked there was a burst of something 
oe triumph in the feeling that took possession 
of her, 

“Who was this Henry Bartlett, and what 
place had hein her life? She looks as though 
she had seen a ghost. I musb follow this up. 
Ah! I knew the day would come when I should 
find this proud, beautiful, pure Leila could hide 
some secret in her heart—the daughter of such 
aman! and married to my boy! Oh! Julian, 
if you would only have listened to me!” 

Already her imagination had run into a fact. 
It was the firsb stone in the fabric a woman's 
foolish hatred was about to build between the 
son she loved with such selfish love and the 
woman who was dearer to him than his life | 


(Zo be continued.) 








A veacHER of health culture declares thai a 
simple remedy for removing blood from 1 too 
active brain is to exercise the muscles of the feet. 
Stand firmly on the ground, and then raise the 
heel, and rest on the toe for a second, Do this 
a dozen times or so in succession. It will bring 
an astonishing amount of relief after a hard day’* 
mental work. 
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"oop @Rracious!” EXCLAIMED MARGERY YOR THR SECOND TIME, 


DR. DURHAM’S DAUGHTER. 


—20:— 
CHAPTER XXVIIL 


“Aun, yes,” cried Yolande, “I bave befooled 
many men in my time, itis true, and have liked 
the amusement well enough. Yet, Heaven be 
my witmess, 1 have never loved but one—never 
—and that one, Margery Durham, you have 
stolen from me-——” 

“Tspoke of Sir George Stoke, and—and of 
others,” Margery was iusisting indigvantly. 
“Not of-——” 

But Yolande stopped Margery, in her turn, 
with a passionate movement of the hands. 

“You simpleton,” she said, with a faint con- 
temptuous smile, “to lack the wit to discern 
that my affair with young Stoke was merely a 
rUsé—B ruge ing to end | 

‘I duped my mother for the sake of peace ; I 
duped Sir George himself for the sake of Lyulph 
Lynne—es we kuew him first. I hoped to make 
Lyulph jealous by openly encouraging the other ; 
but when I discovered that the weapon, as it 
were, was a futile one in my hands, I cast it 
aside, discarded it, and trusted once more to my 
own individual, unaided resources, which have 
jailed me never until now. 

“But everything has gone wrong,” she ex- 
claimed, with another wild sob in her breath, 
because of you ; because of. your odious inter- 
ference, your hateful unlooked-for stepping in 
between us.” 

And her hand went up to her bosom and 
clutched it as if a sharp pain had stabbed her 
suddenly there. 

"Can you, then, wonder that I hate you with 
an exceeding bitter hatred, Margery |” she con- 
tinued presently with a long-drawn, ok 
sigh, ‘seeing that you have robbed my life of al 
light and of all hope ?—when you have humbled 
my pride as it never was humbled before ; and 





world and of the next-~if there be one—as 
well ? 

“Tf these were times,” her low, quivering 
voice hardening again, “if these were only times 
such as one has read of, I would have my revenge. 
I would, Margery. It should be the sole aim of 
my life to attain it. If I could not wreak it 
upon you, it should descend in some woy upon 
him ; or better still, my vengeance should take a 
double form, and strike you both at once.” 

“ Such is your great love,” put in Margery, with 
quiet scorn, 

Yolande Kildare iguored the remark. 

“ But what can one do in these prosaic maiter- 
of-fact days,” she eaid mockingly; “when a 
woman’s talk of vengeance is laughed at, ridi- 
culed— when one’s hands are tied in such a way, 
by social restrictions and modern conventionali- 
ties, that vengeance, real good, old-fashioned 
vengeance, becomes a thing well-nigh im- 

ible } 

“‘Nothing. Forgetfulness of the wrong, the 
pain, the misery, or whatever the evil may be, is 
the only remedy at hand; and oblivion, un- 
happily, will not come at one’s bidding. 

‘The day after to-morrow we go abroad again; 
may mother says that this wretched business will 
be more easily forgutten away somewhere than 
here at home, i 

“She may please herself, 1 care not how it is. 
She talks like a 
her. Sheis too shallow, too little-minded, too 
heartless and too selfish ever to have suffered as 
I have suffered—am suffering now~-nae I shall 
coatinue to suffer until the day of my death, 

“ However, she is shyéwd enough to perceive 
that I should go mad ight if I were allowed 
to remain here in the yeighbourhood of Foxdale 
on your wedding-day, Margery, and so is naturally 
anxious to get me away somewhere or other 
before it dawns. 

* Yes, so far, perhaps, she is wise. When we 
may meet again I do not know; but Af 

“ After all that you have thought proper to 





bave made me reckless in my thoughts of this | ray to me this evening, Yolande, I think it would 


t--my misery is beyond | 


be better for us both if we never met again,” 
interposed Margery Durham ooldly. “ Hence- 
forward there can be no pretence of friendalilp 
between you and me. It is not in my nature to 
play the bypocrite-—it never was.” 

“You are right,’’ she laughed-—and that reck- 
less laugh of Yolande’s haunted the memory of 
Margery for many a day afterwards—‘‘ the joke 
of the situation would be too great, would it 
nob? Well, good-bye now, Margery. Should 
you ever fee] inclined to utter a prayer in my 
behalf, pray for a speedy termination to my 
pilgrimage here below. Your prayers and my 
own conjoined should effect the desired end, [ 
fancy. My life is finished. Once more—fare- 
well.” 

“Farewell,” answered Margery briefly; and 
went on her solitary way. “ 

She left Yolande standing by the stile, th 
night deepening around her, the exceeding white- 
ness of her face showing plainly in the chill 
purple shadows, with the loose feathery tress of 
dead-gold hair lyiug amidst the fur upon her 
shoulders, 

Margery had gone some twenty yards, perhaps 
more, when the evening wind came lightsomely 
after her, bearing upon ite breath a wailing, heart- 
breaking sound, 

The young girl paused—listened—looked back. 
Straining her eyes through the gloom, Margery 
could just distinguish the outline of a woman’s 
| figure crouched there upon the damp earth 
against the rugged step of the stile. 

But she could not see the woman's face now, 
It was bowed and hidden from view. 

Shivering, Margery quickened her pace then, 
almost toa run; but the breeze frolicked after 
her again with ite mournful, heart-broken 
burthen ; and then she heard too the low, plain- 
tive howling of the troubled, faithful dogs, 

Perhaps, could Margery Durham have only 
foreseen in what manner, in what circumstances, 








she and Yolande Kildare would next meet, she— 
—-would have returned straightway to 


| that spot where she had left Yolande, and have 
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begged her gently not to let the sungo down 
upon their wrath. 

Yes, she knows now that she would have asked 
Yolande without hesitation to part from her then, 
at least, as a friend should ; albeit in the days to 
come, perhaps, they might never more be friends 
again. 

But knowing nothing of what the faiture held 
- store for either of them, Margery did not i 

back. 

And the sun, concerning whore setting. in 
matters of dissension a peace-loving Maker ;hag 
eolemnly warned mankind, went down upon theit: 
mutual strife, 

As Yolande had sown, thus was she reaping. 
And«retribution so long delayed was beginning tu 
overtake her at lest ! 

* ~ * . 
Tho-ridiculoue, we all know, trips up frequently 
the heels of the sublime ; the comic incidents of 
this mortal life of ours are oftentimes met ia 
contiguity with accidents of a tragic birth. There 
is bata step between the two, as wise men dis- 
covered ages ago ! 

Entering their great parlour at home, deep in 
thought, and fresh from her bitter deave-teking 
with Yolande Kildare in the meadows, Margery 
was something more than considerably astonished 
at the spectacle which there grested her eyes 
indeed at first glanee she could-hardly credit 
them, 

Her own affairs were instantly forgotten—-and 
no wonder! 

Breathlessly, involuntarily, she exclaimed 
“ Good gracious }” halting on.the.threshold with 
the door- han dle in her hand. 

Phe-candles were not yet lighted ; ; the dancing; 
ruddy firelight alone illumined the big room. 

There upon the -hearth-rug stood Ma ‘pery's 

1unt Susan, already smartened for dianer in her 
vuce shot-silk gown, with = plump hand raised 
bashfully to her smiling lips, the other im- 
prisoned within the amorous clasp of the Rev. 
Timothy Price, who, kneeliog at her fect, was 
assuring her of bis devotion, and pouring out the 
story of his middle. -aged love | 

“ Good gracious!” exclaimed Margery for the 
second time. 

Whereupon, hearing her, Mr. Price leaped up 
ffom. the floor as if he had been shot in the back 
whilst Aunt Susan Patchett. herself, uttering a 

cream, threw her hands aloft in dismay, 

‘ Really---I--L beg your pardon, J am sure, 
stammered Margery, trying not to laugh. “I~I 
had mo idea you were here, Avnt Susan. [ 
thought that the room was. of course uvoccu- 
pied--—-” 

Dut the epry little Vicar.of Foxdale quickly 
regained his wits, smoothing over with his ueual 
gallantry the awkwardness of the eivuation. 

‘ My dear Misa Margery,” quoth he, a courtly 
how accompanying the speech, “ your charming 
aunt has done me a great honour this evening. 
She has promised to become my wife.” 

“ Thave promised no suchthing,” siimpered Aunt 
Susan. 

“At any rate, my dear lady,” rejoined Mr. 
Price,.' you were just onthe point of giving me 
that promise at the very moment Miss Margery 
there entered to interrupt us. So it amounts. to 
the same thing in the end, you know.” 

‘* Well, I suppose it does,” agreed Aunt Susan, 
hlushing modestly. 

Truly, mused Margery to herself philosophi- 
cally, as she went slowly upstairs to take off her 
out-door things and to. don her evening frock, one 


” 


still laughed heartily when he and Margery were 
alone together—and now an incident of still 
greater import was about to happen for Dr. Dur- 
ham's young daughter. 
~ came. to pase in this wise. i 
C) efitall, perkaps is about the most 

vivid of “Margery’s reco! lections of the past ; and 
she has many thadcan never fade. 

4Her father, om this particular morning, bad 
started froma: Poxdele.a little earlier than usual 
rperhaps, and had been gone some three quarters 
vof-an-hour-wheo, much to Margery’s astonish- 
j.aneo tforsh@had mob yet left the breakfast-room, 
| although Aunt: Susen, herself had been dusting 
| with Molly imthe great parlour for the last 
tweaty minutesyor so—the young girl saw bim 

returning a3 fastvas he could drive, rattling over 

the pebbles indeed.as if: in a terrible hurry. 
| . Dy-Durham came in hastily ; speaking himself 
| 
} 





pefore Margery gould inquire of him whether 
anything was amise, 

‘\Margery,” heyaaid seriously,''I wand you to 
acrompany me bag: to the Casile—-directly, my 
deat, JT am go ingto wait dor you ; so, make 
haste. 

*'Tovthe Castiayiiladdyatt 4) shesnid.wondesingly. 
‘But Lyulph, Jesthonghb, «wae eoenng here 
to-day #5 Sy ee 5 A Ro aah 
a Wella child, newer animale. now/!. ber fatber 
| Fejoined, eomewhat impatiently ; .‘ Fl. explaia 





haste, Lsay. Run upstaimand——. eBtad, Mans 


white frock, now you are about Tit; and. thea’ 
come.down here to me." i+ 
| Wondering more than ever what in the worl: 
| her good father could be-thinking of, to bid ber 
| atray herself in a white frockjon a sunless mora- 
j ing in anid-Febrw ing greatly, too, 
wherafere he should have ingsuch a 
rep to rfetch her to the Castle, when Lyulph 
| himeelf sh< 





| iid rightly have .come to -her in 
| Foxdale--Margéry hastened away upstairs to 
| obey hgr father without another word of remon- 
strance. 
| She found in her wardrobe a white meriuo 
the | gown, which had done duty often at tea-parties 
| a> the Johnsons’ and elsewhere—it was the first 
white one she could put her hand upon in that 


i 
; | moment of flurry and excitement—and dressed 


herself quickly im i¢ whilst Dr, Durham waited 
below, 

In addition to her minever cloak, M 
wrapped a thick shawl around her, for fear of 
taking cold ; and then, thus clad for her unex- 
pected journey, she hurried down to the break- 
fast-room. 

Fortunately, she did nob encounter Aunt Susan 
anywhere, aud so escaped all inopportune ques- 
tions. 

Aunt Susan would doubtless have deemed 
Morgery crazy outright, hopelessly so, if she had 
found the girl shawled and hooded at that early 
hour of the day, and gowned in the white merino 
frock, too, that Aunt Susan of course knew so 
well | 

“That's a good little girl,” ssid Dr. Durham 
kindly, meeting his danghter in’ the doorway, 
‘* Are you quite ready, Margery $” 

“ Quite ready, daddy,” she told him; hardly 
certain, however, whether she was dreaming or 
awake, 

* Come, then, we will go.” 

In the hall they ran against open-mouthed 
Sally. 

“ Tell your mistress,” said Dr, Durham. briefly, 


aa 





lived in a wor!d of violent contrasts! Truly the 
laughter 


against the occagional tears | 

Who dared say now what might not happen 
next-—eince modish hoops had found their way te 
Foxdale, and Aunt Suean Patchet*. waa to. be 
married again ? 

Yes, verily, ip. wae a world, thought Margery, 
of contrast and change 

x ” > . — 

«, Four days.later,and a crisis arrived in the life 
of Margery Durham. 


which cropped up now and then, often | 
when one least expected it, was a very fair set-olf | 


‘* that I. have taken Miss Margery to the Castle 
She is not to be uneasy at her absence,” 

In the next minute Margery was up in the gig 
beside her father ; and the gray mare, getting 
her head; was off for the second time that 
morning. 

How little then did Margery Darham dream 
that she was turning ber back for ever on the 
deav.old happy home where, so far, the whole of. 
her life had been passed ! 

% Father,” she ssid timidly, nestling close to 
his side, ‘ what does it all mean? Will not you 
tell me, father ?”’ 

Then, holding the reins firmly i in one hand, Dr. 





Only four days had gone by since. an event of 
extreme importance had happened for Auat | 
Susan—an event over which Dr, Durham himself ! 


Darbam placed his arm lovingly around the 


everything to -you as we gaslong... Orly make: 


gery! it would be as. well foryyou. to,pul on, as) 
wretched nightysloeping: lly, au rauch ; 
.ppadio the morning he had told, his son 


“ Nothing very terrible, my darting,” he an- 
swered gently. “The Earl, we find, is sinking 
fast—cannot possibly last much longer ; a few 
hours at the most; and—and, Margery, dear, 
you know——’’ 

“Yes, dear father ?”” she putin, as he hesitated, 
b inning to tremble in spite of herself, 

“He desires to see ‘a wife before he 
dies, You will not a t the poor Earl, = 
child #” questioned her oe sarnestly ; 
will help yr yy Lames ‘ ana 

P; mg eat She 
PB. 3 Dh faenend to foot, 

“No, no, no—Lcould not disappoint him in 
such am. hour.) Ind am glad if he wishes it,” 
outer Margery. “But, ob, father dear, it is 


sudden {”” 
aon @ heart and eourage, ei hs” 


said Dr, Durham, the loving @ 
tighteningawround Margery eT a cea tec we wil, 


we cannot gave the poor | but it is for you 
and Lyulph together £o give happiness and content 
to his, lagt momenta, on earth,,. Pourage, my 
darling--courage, D gay 1" eam, 

And then Margery Teartied.dhas her: father—on 
calling ab Foxdale Castle ge firat thing that 
morning, such having his custom. lately ; 
that ia.to gay, since oir had shown 







symptoms of a hore, had been met 
by, Lady, Anne diatress, so that 
he read thaymeor Rate. hemgole worn 


face, pe aay “ 

Lord Beauunanoir, ” nai, had _ passed a 
Edenbridge what Lyulphyindeed could joo well 
sea-for himaglf—that opain and the, sorrow 
would soon hapaded, periaps before the. losing 

f that sad day 

Then the Karl, very wisttully, epoke. of that 
longing, which lay meareap his sick heart; and 
Edenbridge at once, in his prompt, tender way, 
had promised his father that the cherished wish 
should no longer remain unfulfilled—that it 
should, in fact, with the consent of the woman 
he loved, be carried out and satisfied without 
further delay. 

Hearing all thie, then, from the lips of Lady 
Anne, Dr. Durham had driven post-haste back to 
Foxdale to fetch his daughter Margery ; Lady 
Anné Guest herself, at the same time, despatching 
a groon to Revelstoke to summon thence a 
clergymanu—s very old and respected friend of 
hers—-who was to bring with him the necessary 
license for the ceremony. 

The Rey. Timothy Price, Margery remembered, 
was no favourite with Lady Aune, and went rarely 
to the Oastle ; hence the letter. and.journey 
the neighbouring parish, of Revelstoke, 


CHAPTER XXTX.. 


“Parner,” said Margery, very sadly, by- son 
by, ae the distance between them and the gr 
dui. looking house upon the hill-side grew — 
and less with each quick atride of tha'wi gray 
mare—“ father, the Earl, I thought, seemed bet ver 
and brighter when I was with bim yesterday! I 
was beginning to hope, you kuow, that with the 
spring be might—he m ight” 

Wh Aptis my darling--it was best that he 
rhould know,” Dr. Durham anawered, “ that he 
would not live to see the violets. His great joy 
at finding his son Lyulph wrought wonders for 
him, of course, at the time; but a reaction, you 
see, waa inevitable, and his shattered health, in 
reality, soon became worse than ever,” 

The fresh wind, chilly and sweet with moist, 
woody smells, was full in the faces of the doctor 
and his daughter ; the sun, as they turned in at 
the open lodge-gates, swas just beginning to pierce 
the low mists overhead. 

A lark, invisible to the eye, waa trilling its 
pean high above the quiet Pra fields, 

Margery’s eyes her heart ached. . 

How sad, she was:thinking, it must be to die 
when the primoroses and the violets were budding 
under their leaves and moss, and when all she 
world was looking forward to the young eweeS 





muffled figure of Margery. 


loveliness of the early spring ! 
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And this was to be Margery’s wedding-day ! 
Her wedding-day ! 
Well, it was-eearcely the one, or the kind of 
one, thalshé had so often lived through in, her 
-dreams ; it waa scarcely the way iu which she 
had fancied she would go to her husband.and her 
husband’s home, when the hour should arrive for 
the forseking of her father’s roof for the:shelter 
of Koxdale Castile! ; vi 
‘i was tobe married; and the Farl was 


Yes, Life and Death, as they so often do, were 
meeting and jostling each other t 

Her father, Margery Durham recollected after- 
wards, even spoke’ to her of ordinary, everyday 
affairs aa-*they mounted the steep avenue’to the 
Castile: : . 

His i omg — to ‘elieer* ber — : 
interest her-to er to forget, perhaps, if 
only for a littlewhile, the eedubeaines vail 
ing her in the great house on the hill, | — 

“The Kildares, I hear,” Dr» Durham remarked, 
“are gone abroad again,” oie i > 

‘Yea, daddy,” answered Margery absently. 

"What terrible gadabouts they are; Margery, 
are they not ?”’ said the doctor then, 

“Yeu, indeed; daddy,” replied Margery again. 

“They are off to the South of France 
eomewhere this time, I believe, I wonder what 
fresh mischief Miss “Yolande ‘will get’ up to 
there .” speculated Margery’s father. ‘‘‘ Perhaps 
she will marry a Frenchman, after alle needy, 
oht-at-elbows sort of fellow, you know, Margery, 
with a grand handle toa crack-jaw name, and a 
pedigree as long as to-day and to-morrow; eh, 
my little girl?” ‘ 

Margery answered nothing to this—merely 
sighed unconsciously in reply ; for indeed she 
had barely understood a word her father had 
said, 

And so Dr, Darham ‘left ‘his young daughter 
in peace. ‘ : 

Lady Anne and Lord Edenbridge together 
met them in the great quiet hall’; and Margery 
heard them telling her father that the Earl, weak 
as he was, would insist upon rising from, nay, 
had already left his bed, so that he might be 
present ab the reading of the miarriage-service, 

Then Margery felt Lady Anne's pale, sweet 
face’ touching’ her’ dwn; and the young girl 
thanaged to smilé back into” those worn and 
sorrowful wet eyea that were so'tenderly gazing 
into Margery’s. 

And then Lord Edénbridgs, putting bis arm 
protectingly through his young bride’s, soothing 
thus her nervous tremors acho one else in the 
world could have soothed them, led her forthwith 
into the silent and shadowy library, where every- 
thihg that was requisite had been got ready for 
their wedding, 

"{t is to be here,” he whispered. “ My dear 
est, you do not mind §” 

She looked at him with perfect trust, 

“No, ute There ia nothing on earth that 
I would not do to please you. 
best,” she said. 


Soon arrived at the Castle the Revelstoke | 


clergyman, @ “benign-looking old. man with 
abundant silvery locks, aud shortly afterwards 
they weré all assembled in the library ; the dying 
‘rl, seated in their midst in his own inyalid- 
chair, aud listening with bept head and thin 
white — hee to hove solani words which 
were making Margery Dur and..Lyulph 
Viscount Edenbridge man and wile to ™ 
a never more so long as they hoth should 
uve 
.» When the Marl firat saw Margery,in her white 
Merino gown, he cried over her hand as be held 
it, ond kissed heron either cheek as her own 
father might have dane; bub bis eyes, were dry 
por and there was a look of peace upon his 
ace, 
The mid-day eunshine shone palely over the 
windows, lighting. up the hallowed. ecene and the 
Portraib above the mantel-piece, .. 
_ | Margery’s hand waa duly placed in the hand of 
her lover; the plain..broad. gold ring which had 
belonged to Lyulph's mother was slipped. on her 
‘over ; the quaint last sentence of the marriage 
fervice was read ;.an}. before the. library clock 


Love, you know-) 





had struck its twelve slow strokes, Margery Dar- 
ham was io truth the wife of Lord Edenbridge. 


* on 7 - ed 


It was the afternoen. 
A clear.and cloudless afternoon with. a sayour 
of real spring in the air, 


the ‘‘ wedding-breakfagt,” as Lady Anne, with 
her dim and. serrowfyl.little smile, called the 
somewhat. hurriedly .,prepared mid-day meal ; 
though, to, humour.the poor Earl, the health of 
the bride aad bridegroom had been duly drunk, 
and with more earnestness and solemnity, per- 
haps, than are. customary on such occasions, in a 
raxe old, wine from the Castle cellars, which Lord 
Beaumanoir had had brought up. from ite distaut 
and darksome, bin in honour of this. memorable 
day. 148 
And now the gentle old clergyman was gone 
back to his parsonage, at Revelstoke,; and Dr. 
Durham himself must be going Jikewise, 
Patients were awaiting his, coming elsewhere. 
For what good, .alas!.could be done by his 
lingering at Fordale Castle {—all that mortal 


had done faithfully long-ago, . 

It was,,no earthly physicianthat would heal 
the sick Har! now, Margery’s father .knew well 
enough pits . 

He could stay Death's icy hand, perhaps, in 
other quarters, babt.not here. 

Therefore, obedient tothe. call of.duty, Dr, 
Durham must go. 

“Well, good-bye, my tried old friend!’ Lord 
said, in a low and broken. voice, 
haldivgg the doctor's strong kind, hand .withia his 
two feeble blue.veined, ones... I shall not.try to 
thank you. again for-—forall that.you have done 
both for me.and,mine, L. could not, do it, 
because there ave no new words for such. friend- 
ship as yours. Heaven bless you always, Durham | 
This will be a long good-bye 1” 

Margery's father looked down on the gray head 
with all the tenderness of a woman in his kindly 
eyes 

“Only until 
| answered cheerily, 
see you to-morrow,” 

* Ab, yes, you will see me, I suppose,” Lord 
Beaumanoir eaid ; “ but-—but this, nevertheless, 
is a lorg good-bye, my friend 1” 

De Ducham did, not-appear.to notices the 
| pathetic iteration, but beld fast. the Earl’a hand 
in & touching silence, which, to those around, 
noting it, was more eloquent than.any speech, and 
then departed. 

Margery, Lady Edenbridge, did not see. her 
father’s face as be went..out from. the Earl's 
presence, 
| Dhey were all. with him,:now, inthe garden 
| parlour—-Lady Anne, Lyulph, and. Margery— 
| doing their best.to remain watchful and calm ; 
| fighting as bravely as they.could their “ climbing 

sorrow.!).., 

They. thought the Earl was dozing, he lay there 
| so still in his chair. , 

* Edenbridge,” 
| suddealy. ‘ 

" Yos, father ;. I am here.’’:. .. he i 

You. have forgiven me foc-+for-—you .know— 
you understand}. Tell me soagain, Kidenbridge.” 

Lord. Edenbridge bent. oyer his father in an 
agony of grief. , 

“ Hush, hush !” he entreated. 
of it, father! Don't think of. it. 
with long ago.” 

‘And your poor ill-naed mother, Edenbridge,” 
the Ear! continued dreamily—“ Griselda Lyane-— 
no, no, I mean, Griselda Countess of Beaumanoir: ! 
Did you tell me.once that .ebe, likewise had. for- 
given me! She had.» great, deal.to forgive, 
Edenbridge. «.. «.Much..to forgive, poor soul, 
Heaven help her ».....” 


to-morrow, you know,’ he 
* L ghali. come up as usual to 





he. said.. presently, ». quite 


“Don’t. speak 
It wag done 


truth,” .Lyulph. angwered , hoarsely... Then. he 
added quickly,— ; ‘ P 

“ Father, let me get. you. your: medicine—you 
would take it now, would, you nob”, 

* Ah no, dear jad,"ceme,ithe weak reeponse, 
**¥ do not want it-I.could, not. swallow.it. Is 
that Grise’da Lyune,” he went on faintly and 





Very simple and quiet, of course, had been, 


man and his skill could do there, John Durham , 


“* Yes-—yes, L told you, that... and it. was the, |. 


wonderingly, “sittiog there in the corner, just 
where the sunlight is falling ? 
“ Has she been einging at the concert in, that 


| white gowal—her gowns were alwaya white—as 


white.as the,soul within her, Tell her not to 
ery .... it breaks my. heart, to..see, her, ory, 
Edenbridge.” ‘ 

'That ia, Margery, father,” Lord Edenbridge 
said soothingly, with difficulty controlling his 
voice, “Do not you know her? Margery. Dar- 
ham that was—my dear wife. that is now, and 
therefore your daughter. She it. was who—y-" 

“Of course, my son,” the Enrl. interrupied 
softly, a ray, of intelligence just flickering over his 
changing features, “‘Lrecollect.. Margery Durham 
—td a daughter—yes, 1 remember her 
~~remember»her: now perfectly. Is it not she, 
Edenbridge, who has brought back to us Field- 
fare Farm, Barton Rise—my beautiful , Barton 
Rise—and Little Slingford Court, whose fortune 
will so easily clear off the mortgage upon the 
other land, 80 that—so that the poor old house 
will get its own again, and be able to hold, up its 
head in the western shires once more, as high as 
ever it did, Edenbridge, you kaow, thirty years 
ago? Jam not deceived, lad, am I?” 

“ No, na, father,” Lord Edenbridge assured him 
earnestly, . ‘ All that.forueis Margery going to 
do. . Rather may we not soy, in fact, that she has 
done it forusalready ? For do you not remember 
that. you witnessed our marriage, only a ligtle 
while ago, in the library this morning?” 

“Yes, I remember,” said the Earl wearily— 
‘€ Heaven bless her!” 

His eyes closed again. 

The room was very still. 

A robin, perched on a weather-beaten stone 
vase which stood apon the.terrace edge outside, 
was piping sweetly and blithely to the pale home- 
travelling sun. ‘There were apricot streake in the 
chilly sky now. 

Lady Anne’s stifled sobs, which shook her and 
seemed to rend her from head to foot whenever 
they mastered her ,self-control, alone broke the 
stillness which reigned there in the garden par- 
lour. 

Half-an-hour passed—balf-an-hour that, in. its 
awful hush, seemed like years aloiost—before the 
Earl's gray lips moved once more, 

Anne, Anne!” he cried, half-raising himaplf 
from bis cushions, and then sinking back tothem 
exhausted. : 

But Lady Anne was.at his side ere the,echo of 
her name was gone. 

“ Dear, I am here—Raoul—brother—-Iam with 
| you,” she whispered lovingly, her whole .soulin 

her drowned, choked voice. ‘See ’’—-kneeling by 

him, and vory.tencerly folding in her own the 
: cold moist fingers that were wandering over his 
knee, her streaming eyes upturned ta. those sow 
almost sightless ones above her-—‘' see, Raoul, this 
is my hand, dear, upon. yours; this is my. bias, 
dear, dv you feel it? There--so i” 

And she kissed andiwept upon the cold white 
hands, which their. relentless. and. unbidden 
marriage-guest was holding firmly. likewise, to 
lead the tired pilgrim away from earth inte the 
dread presence of the Master who. had sent-that 
wan guest thither, 

For even Death, we should remember always, 
eruel and powerful as he is, is nob his own master 
~-ia.yel not omnipotent. 

There is still » Warrior of infinite strength 
more. mighty and merciful than het 

Then it seemed to Margery a!l at once thab she 
was not wanted there in the garden-parlour in 
this supreme hour, 

And so she rose to steal away as noiselessly as 
she could: move, when Lord.Edeabridge looked up 
quickiy with o glance that arrested her on the 
spot. 

“ Are not you one of us—you belong to ws 
mow!” his eyes seemed to say to her in loving 
reproach, ‘' Margery, why should you go?” 

And.so there Margery remained, ‘ 

“T want to feal the light-—the light and. the 
air,” the Earl was.eaying yet more faintly. ‘‘I-— 
I want to look upon the earth agsiv., But ib-has 
become go dark, my pcor old loving patient Anne ! 
| Leannot sce the sun-—nor the trees-~nor any of 
fyou! It has all grown so dark—so dark! , So 
i- cold, dear: Edenbridge—so very cold {” 
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They fastened back the heavy curtains, and 
opened wide the long glass-doors which formed 
the window as well, 


D. 
The cool fresh breath of early spring swept up { “ Bolts out of the theatre—heat—all stuff, ke 


with a soft rush from the lifeless valley aud over 
the chocolate-tinted woods. 

It fanned the massive fringe above the sweep- 
ing crimson curtains, It played wooingly with 
the damp gray hair that lay upon the dying 
Earl's brow. 

Hie mind now was no longer clouded. 

He knew quite well that his-own kindred were 
near and around him. 

And thus gathered about his chair, with the 
new spring air breathing freshly in upon them, 
they watched him go forth from their sorrowing 
midet—restiully leaning, as it were, on the 
‘‘ broad sweet bosom of Death ”’—on his journey 
inte the Silent Land 

‘In the glory of the eanset, 
In the purple mists of evening. 


“'Though Iwalk .... though I walk through 
the valley of .... of the shadow of death,” 
spoke the weak, low, failing voice, “'I... . 
will fear no evil, ... for Thou art with me 
..+ Thy rod... Thy rod and Thy siaff...’” 

But the end of that sweet trustful verse, let us 
hope, was whispered ab the foot of the Great 
White Throne 

For the Earl had knocked and was waiting at : 


Leal 


‘* The golden gates 
Which separate Earth from Heaven ! 


(Zo be continued.) 








HELEN’S DILEMMA. 
— 0 In 
CHAPTER XXVIL 
“ Huiioa, where on earth have you been!” 


said Sir Rupert’s companion, suddenly appearing 
and giving him a pretext to release himself ab 


tion of Pall-mall. “Can't make it out! Can't 
make head or tail of him,” removing his cheroot 
and surveying it with indigaant. faterrogato 

aa if he had seen a ghost, Some one in the house 
of course-——but who? Always a reserved cove— 
close about his affairs, Heavens!” slapping 
hie leg exultingly. “I have iti! Yes, I have it, 
or my name’s nov Tom Stratton. He is the 
lover, by George. It was down near his place 


she had a situation. It was after he saw her he 
was struck dumb, No wonder, Small blame to 





! 


| of frozen indifference, of total lack of recognition, 





last, “ What in the world became of you? You 
missed a treat, I can tell you.” 

Then suddenly struck by his companion’s 
gravity and pallor, he said,— 

“You were not ill, were you? 
rather seedy.” 

“T felt the place rather warm—the yas, you | 
know, and I jus! went outside to get a breath of 
fresh air.” 

“Well, you missed Albani’s laet solo. It was 
splendid ; and you missed more than that! I 
went round to old Towers’ box between the acts, 
and got introduced to the heiress. Ab, ha, my 
boy ! and if you had been with me you would 
have been presented |0o,’ 

At this pleasant prospect Sir Rupert could not 
refrain from an involuatary shudder, 

“ She's even better-looking than you'd think,” 
proceeded his loquacious companion, lighting a 
cigar. “She etands looking into, which is more 
than you can say for a lot of girls—-sll ao fright- 
fully made yp ; but there’s no deception about 
her, J can teil you. Such a shiu—like alabaster, 





such a pair of eyes, such @ pretty little mouth.” | by hearsay, atany rate, that Ais place had not 


Sir Rupert winced. 
It revolted him to the very depths of hie soul 
to hear this outspoken, coarse-minded friend of 

his appraising Helen’s charms. 

“By George! I think I'll 
stakes myself, eh? A clear course, and no 
favour, now the lover is done for. I don’t sup 
poge she would ever look at himagaia. Whatdo 
you say /” 

His companion made no direct reply, but hail- 
ing a hansom, said, as he put his hand on the 
door, —- 

“Well, good-night, Stratton. I suppose I 
can’t drop you anywhere, can 1?” 

“ Are you not coming on to the club!” cried 
his friend, aghast. 

“No, no,” impatiently. “ Good-night,” 

“What the deuce is up with the fellow }” said 
Mr, Strattou to himself as he puffed angrily at 
his cigar, aud walked along briskly in the direc- 


enter for the 





| thoughts? Should he write to her? Should he 
You look | endeavour to obtain Katie’s good offices on his 
| behalf? What should he do} 


| distinct conclusion. 


him. And she—she looked a little bit queer, 
too, now I come to think of it, when 1 men- 
tioned that I was with an old sciool-fellow—a 
Sir Rapert Lynn! Oh, I say. Won't this bea 
fiue story for Bob Sladen.” 

But after some reflection it dawned upon Mr, 
Stratton that be had better keep his discovery 
to himself, - 

Recollections forced themselves into his mind 
~-recollections of other days, when Rupert 
Lynn, although a most loyal friend and popular 
comrade, resented very decidedly any idle inter- 
ference with what be was pleased to consider his 
own private affairs, 

No!no! For the present he would keep bis 
own counsel, and let events unfold themselves as 
they pleased. 

And what about Sic Rupert! His reflections 
were not of the pleasantest, ae he divested him- 
eelf of his dress coat, got into a shootiag-jacket, 
and throwing himself into an arm-chair opposite 
his fire, proceeded to light a cigar, that universal 
soother of men’s ruffled feelings, and to face the 
situation, 

To judge by Helen’s demeanour—by her look 


as far as he was concerned—there was “ no appeal.” 
Why, she did not even change colour, or betray 
that she had ever seb eyes on him before by so 
much as the flickering of an cye-lash, 

What marvellous self-possessior ! Who that 
knew her as he had done would have believed 
that no marble statue could be colder or more 
composed when occasion required! (He was not 
aware that she had seen him from her box, that 
she had steeled herself to the meeting, and had 
been well prepared for that accidental rencontre). 

Would she ever forgive him, or had she 
banished him entirely from her heart and 


For several days he could nob come to any 
It drove him nearly frantic 
to hear other men discussing “the fair Helen,” 
as they called her ; to listen to theta weighing the 
pros and cons; the chances for, and against this 
aad that rival suitor ; to hear them laughing and 
chaffiog, these supposed aspiranta, before his very 
face ; it was eimply maddening. 

No wonder fellows at the.club began to say 
among themselves that Lynn had a deuce of a 
temper, and that he could be more sarcastic when 
he liked than Rousby ; and thai was saying a good 
deal! What the mischief had come over him; 
he used to be such a cheery chap; it was nob 
money ; it was not a woman; he never bothered 
his head about them / What was it? 

It was some satisfaction to Sir Rupert to know 


been filled az yeb. The beauty was hard to please. 
She laughed at sentimental speeches—snubbed 
the too confident of her adoring circle, 

Tf he dared to think that it was on account of 
a dim lingering regard for him, how happy it 
would make him. But no! no! he dared nob 
lay that Hatteriog unction to his soul. He was 
not so mad as all that! 

He had seen her several times since, Once in 
the park reclining under a white lace parasol in a 
superbly appointed landau, along with a bene- 
volent-looking old lady. There had been a block 
among the carriages close to him, and their eyes 
had met—this time a faintly perceptible flood of 
pink had dyed her cheeks ; but her eyes gave no 
sign, She turned them away at once and looked 
straight before her, presenting nothing but a 
haughty, rigid, little profile to his gaze, 

Another time he had seen her at a grand ball 


ners, and he had held aloof and afar off, with wild, 
angry, bitter thoughts in his mind, Alas 
could he blame but himself? He had to thank 
ho one but himself that he stood in the back. 
ground——a stranger, instead cf being as he once 
was, the happy man to whom all her dances, her 
pretty locks and gay smiles belonged. 

He mei her once more at the 9 ame 
from picture to picture by Tavy Les! 
gladly, oh! gladly would he wring Tavy’s neck— 
anc herself attracting as much actice from the 
crowd of fashionables as any painting there, 

Tavy’s chances had been spoken, of with some 
favour ; his mother was backing him, and so were 
the heiress’s people. Tavy wasa young man who 
had a very sincere appreciation of his own merits, 
and thought it by no means beneath his deserts 
to be escorting the prettiest girl in Loudon, and 
to be the envied of all (male) beholders, Tavy 
was an excellent specimen of the. petit erévé of 
Paris—-the “masher” of London—the modern 
Maccaroni or Blood, He loved the theatre, he 
delighted in dress. His mission was to stand 
about in attitudes and be admired. He liked 
champagne suppers, he ‘tiked the society of his 
fellow-masherg, he liked his liberty-——but his deb 
were pressing—he would not mind renouncing 


would be a certain kudos in walking off with the 
heiress, juat under the noses of half-a-dozen other 


first-class chance, 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Biancag Desrarp had been a true prophet 
when she had declared to her mother that “ Katie 
would bring her round.” 

Alluding to her cousin Helen, the bringing 
round had been a much more difficult and delicate 
manceuvre than she anticipated ; for Helen could 
not compel herself to think of her aunt and her 
eldest cousin without feelings of intense repul- 
sion. 

Nevertheless a truce was made, the hatche) 
was buried, and peace ultimately proclaimed. 
Katie’s lameness had been getting worse and 
worse, and she had been brought up bo London 
to be placed under the care of a famous surgeon. 
On one of her,days with him she had called at 
Mrs. Towers, had had a long, confidential 
talk with her friend in the back drawing-room. 

Helen was inexpressibly touched her wan, 
little face—sharpened and pinched with wearying 
and constant pain. 

She saw a great difference in her cousin since 
the days they used to ramble about the woods of 
Cargew together, and she used. to keep up with 
Loo-Loo and herself with the est ease— 
using her stick with greateffect. Now, although 
it had been changed for a crutch, she could 
hardly drag herself across a room, 

“ You will have to come and see me, Helen,” 
she said, nodding her bead emphatically. 

‘* Dearest Katie, I could not—it would be im 
possible,” returned Helen, colouring warmly. 

“ And why is it impossible? Why, of course, 
it is because of mother and Blanche, But you 
will have to make up and forgive them, sooner or 
later. You see we really are your own relations, 
though no one would have imagined it to be the 
case, judging from the warm reception we gave 
you,” with a bitter little laugh. 

“T think friends do as well as relatives, if not 
better,” said Helen, ‘‘and you were always my 
friend, and always will be.” 

“ And you will have to come and see me, for I 
can’t come and see you any more,” returned 
Katie, with decision, 

“Not any more! and why not?” cried her 
cousin, in dismay. 
‘* Because Dr. White thinks that nothing wil) 
do me any good until I have had a complete rest. 
Iam to ‘lie up’ as he calls it, and not move for 
the next three months, Fancy three months © 
bed, with my leg in a kind of iron cage.” 

‘* Poor Kitty, , baw dreadful for you.” gee 
“ Yes—it is not a pleasant prospect, ix it?’ 
shrugging her shoulders, “And this is post 
tively my last appearance, so I came to tell you 





—the belle of the evening—besieged with part- 


all about it, and beg you—yes, beg you, dearest 


his freedom in favour of MissBrown. Yes, there © 


fellows, With the mater to back him he had a 





evide 
tion. 
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Helen—for my sake, to let’ bygones be bygones 
with the mater and Blanche. [| know I am asking 
s great deal, and it is more than half pure 
selfishness on my part ; but think of me lying up 
there in that horrible back room for the next 
three months, hardly seeing a soul, with little 
to do but study the pattern of the paper on the 
wall; for [am not to use my arms, not to write 
por work; and imagine what a boon your visits 
would be, dear Helen. I may not ‘be with you 
jong,” laying her hand on her arm, and looking 
into her face with wistful eyes. 

“Nonsense, Kitty! you must not say such 
things," said ber companion, impetuously. “I 
won't listen to you ; but as you seem to wish it 
eo very muet:, and for your sake only, remember, 
I will try and bring myself to meet your mother, 
but with this un that we meet for 
the first time now as absolute stran There 
never was such @ person as Miss Helen Brown, 
the governess, I insist on this being thoroughly 
understood.” 


you 
aod you 4 Bi very sure that mother and 
Blache will be only too 
that view of the case ; it 
awkward for them,” 

“Then we will make a new departure,” con- 
tinued Helen, rising aud pacing theroom. “ Your 
mother can come here and see her niece, the rich 
heiress, who has just arrived in this country with 
her friends Mr, and Mrs. Towers, and we will 
have no unpleasant allusions to a former acquaint- 
ance, I leave the entire matter in your hands ; 
it is your affair. I am bringing myself to 
sans frame of mind entirely for your 

6.” 

It will hardly be necessary to add that Mrs, 
Deapard eagerly clutched at the olive branch 
extended by her rich niece, and lost no time in 
making a formal call, in the character of an 
affectionate aunt ! 

On the safe and happy neutral topic of Helen’s 
late father Mrs. Despard held forth with siaterly 
eloquence, 

To listen to her now, he was dearer to her than 
brother had ever been to sister since the creation 
of the world ; and all her devotion for him she 
was ready to transfer at a moment's notice to his 
daughter, her dear niece. 

Miss Blanche contented herself with maintain- 
ing & smiling, sympathetic silence ; her active 
little brain was already weaving many schemes 
on behalf of her lovely cousin, 

{n the first place, Blanche intended to eat a 
certain quantity of that very unappetising morse! 
“humble pie ;” then she would take her newly- 
found relative to her bosom and adopt her as her 
dearest, most confidential, and cherished friend. 
This would naturally be mutual—-for Helen 
seemed an impulsive, simple-minded girl, easily 
amused, easily angered, easily appeased, and 
po backward in knowing the ways of the 
world. 


She—Blanche—would gain her entire confi- 
dence, find out her with regard to 
Rupert, and strain every nerve to k them 
apart ; the armistice, much lesa treaty of peace, 
miss on no account extend to him. 

These are a few of the ideas that were passing 
through Miss Deapard’s mind as she sat in Mrs. 
Towers's drawing-room, occasionally glancing 
at her mother and cousin, and drawing an 
elsborate pattern on the carpet with the tip of 
her parasol. / 

Tos certain extent she was enabled to carry 
out her schemes. . 

Helen was ® constant visitor in Cadogan- 
crescent ; her visits were intended for Katie, to 
whom she brought quantities of the most lovély 
flowers, fruits, all the new papers, magazines, 
sud books ; but naturally she ently encoun- 
teved other members of the family, and was 
drown inte teas, dinners, aud drives, 

Sir Rupert's face of unqualified amazement the 
first day he beheld Helen occupying a seat in the 
‘Despard landau was beyond description. 

He could hardly trust his eyes as he saw Helen 
and her aunt rapidly rolling down Bond-atreet, 
Mn engaged in the most friendly conversa- 
He was standing in a shopdoor, unseen by 





both. What did it mean? If she had for: 
given her relatives, would she not also pardon 
him § 

The very idea sent a glow through his veins, 
and he walked off rapidly to Cadogan-crescent, iu 
the hopes of finding Blanche at home, and sound- 
ing her on the subject. 

“Yee, Miss Despard was in the drawing-room,” 
the servant informed him, and in acother 
moment he and the perfidious Blanche were face 
to face, 

“Come to have tea with me, Rupert? How 
nice of you |” she cried, extending both hands. 
© Simmons,” — to the footman—" tea |” 

That was not precisely the object of her 
cousin's visit, but he was unprepared to dispute 
the question, and gracefully accepted the situa- 


tion. 

They talked round the subject that both knew 
rust, ere long, come on the fapis ; for some time 
discoursed of the theatres—French plays and the 
opera—criticised some costumes at a recent ball, 
and “ cut up” a new book. 

At length Sir Rupert broke the ice by say- 


“ Your mother is not at home, is she }” 

“No, In fact,” pausing, cream-jug in hand, 
“she has gone to an horticultural féte with 
Helen,” she added, impressively. 

“Indeed!” replied her cousin, still stirring 
hia tea slowly, and without raising his eyes. 
“Then you have all made it up have you ?"” 

“Yea—entirely. We are now the best of 
friends!" emphatically. 

* How very pleasant for you. J wonder if-—if 
—Miss Brown intends to extend her forgiveness 
any further |” 

‘It was all her own fault from first to last!” 
returned Blaache, totally igauoring his broad hint. 
“What business she to come to us under 
false pretences—trying to take us unawares— 
masquerading a8 a governess 1” 

“ She did succeed in taking you unawares, with 
a vengeauce |” said Sir Rupert, looking full into 
his com ’ eyes, 

“ Yee,” colouring slightly, “she certainly did ; 
and you too! "—spitefully. “ She will never for- 
give you 1” she added, triumphantly. 

* And pray why not? Why should I be more 
under the ban than others?” he asked, quickly. 

Oh!” airily waving her hand; “you see we 
are her cousins —her own nearest and only blood 
relations. She could not go on keeping up a feud 
with ug; and she is so fond of Katie! But 
you——” and she paused. 

‘Yes, and I?” he asked, with a touch of 
defiance in his tone, 

“ A woman can forgive her own sex eooner than 
she can a man, especially a lover, who casts her 
off and disowns her !"’ Sir Rupert winced. 

“She is terribly ud, and was awfully 
delighted to have won the affections of a baronet 
under tha guise of a pauper. She liked the idea 
of being loved for herself alone, and trusted in to 
any extent ; and it seems that you shattered all 
these happy notions rather rudely i’ concluded 
Blanche, with a smiling nod. 

“It is quite true, The truth seemed too hard 
--too impossible to credit. It was nob because she 
was & poor governess I cast her off, as you called 
it, for I had never known her to be otherwise. 
It was because I believed her to be another 
man’s wife. Could you not help me to obtain a 
hearing, Blanche, to beg her forgivences ?” draw- 
ing his chair a fibtle closer, and looking at her 
pleadingly. 

‘*No, it would be useless!” cried Blanche, 
very sharply. ‘I know from what she has said 
from time to time, that all love or liking for you 


has entirely died away ; that she never wishes to | 


see you, or to speak to you again ; that were you 
to humble yourself to the very dust, she would 
spurn you, as you spurned her/ 1 am. telling 
you the truth,” added Blanche (who certainly 
lied courageously, and well), raising her light, 
steely eyes to those of the unhappy young man 
at: the opposite side of the little tea-table. 

There was not a blush on her cheek, mot a 
quiver of an eyelash. She must be telling the 
truth, thought her companion, and he was the 
more inclined to believe her wher he mentally 





beheld Helen’s cold, haughty impassive appear- 
ance each time that they had met. 

“{ wish to spare your feelings as much as 
possible,” proceeded Blauche, affectionately, 
who perceived with inward triumph, that her 
plan was working well. “There is no need for 
you to humiliate yourself unnecessarily ; and 
I may as well tell you im confidence, that it is 
all but settled that Helen is to marry Lord 


Leaborough.” 
“So I have heard,” replied her cousin, at last 
forcing himself to speak ; “ ut I never believed 


it. Tavy Lesborough isa ueedy, useless young 
fool, and not fit te wipe her shoes.” _ 

“Ob, not such a fool as he looks, by any 
means,” returned Blanche, with engaging vonfi- 
dence. ‘ He has a title, she has money. [bt is 
just what the chaperones call a most suitable 
match.” 

“It is nothing but vile exchange and barter, 
and maddening to thiuk of,” said Rupert angrily, 
searching for his gloves and hat, 

* Well, Rue,” said his cousin, standing up to 
eay good-bye and holding out her hand; “Iam 
sorry for you—very-—but it will be all the samea 
hundred years hence, Console yourself with 
that reflection,” 

* Wot much consolation in that,” he anawered, 
“ but all the aame [’ll try and see her, and speak 
to her again, Yes! I will, Blanche, I can’t let 
my whole life go by the board without ove 
struggle. It may be no use, very likely I shall 
fail ; but you know the lines,—-- 


* He eltber fears his fate too mauch 
Or his deserta are small, 
Who fears to put it te the touch, 
To wiun—or logo it all’ 


“The idiot,” cried Blanche, with a stamp of 
her fcot, az the door closed on her cousin. “Idict, 
besovted idiot! However, he won't be warned, 
and must take the consequences, and J shall 
make them exceedingly unpleasant. Yes, [ 
shall,” sddreasing a fat pug that lay coiled up in 
a low arm-chair, “I shall work upon her fee! 
ings, and if she does not mount the high horee, 
and give him hie congé once for all--my name is 
not Blanche Despard.” 

Sir Rupert was uushaker in his reaelva to see 
and speak with his late fancé—although he had 
smaall hopes of success, 

He saw her the day after his visit to Cadogan. 
crescent walking in the Row with Lord Lesa 
borough,- whilsu Mrs, Towers, and another lady, 
complacently brought up the rear, 

Tavy Lesborough was got up with enormous 
care in a sad-coloured suit, very high collar, aad 
very pointed patent leather boots ; and was bead- 
ing down to the white parasol beside him with 
an air of intimate friendliness that made Sir 
Rupert’s heart burn like fire within him ; for the 
pretty white parasol seemed to laugh, and to 
heed, and to listen, with complacency to empty- 
headed Tavy’s small confidences and compli- 
ments. 


eee eee 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


Iv seeraed the very irony of fate, that their 
deadly enemy (had they but known it) was the 
only possible link between Helen and Rupert. 

An enemy to Helen, with a hatred born of 
envy, and the feeling one woman naturally 
experiences towards another who has robbed her 
of her lover. 

An enemy to Rupert, in that she was resolved 
to stand between him and the fulfilment of hia 
dearest hopes ; and, as far as he was personally 
concerned, her bosom was torn between two 
maddening passions—love avd hatred. 

Had Katie been as formerly she would bave 
been a ready and gracious “ go-between” confi- 
dante and peace-maker, aud readily healed the 
rift between her cousins; but Katie waa lost t 
all social life and interests, and spent her days 
and nights in an agony of racking pein. 

Rupert had cast his thoughts to Loo-Loo, bat 
at once abandoned the idea as prepoetsrous. How 
could he bring himself to pour his joys and 
sorrows into the ear of that volatile and mis. 
chievous monkey ? 
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Mrs. Despard would be decidedly unsympa- 
thetic ; Mrs. Towers and Helen’s new friends he 
did uot know, 

There was no one for him to turn to except 
Blanche, 
result we have just seen. 

Helen, on her part, was only too ready to bury 
the past, and accord her free forgiveness to her 
late betrothed —weighing everything in her mind 
—softened now by the ease of her own surround- 
ings ; she was prepared to make just allowance 
for his want of confidence. 

At first she had hardened herself, and her 
views on the subject of his complete submission 
were on a very large scale : but as day after day 
went by and still he held aloof, and showed no 


symtoms of penitence, nor sny desire to r:eturn 
to his former allegiance, her heart died within 
her 


She would now be content witha very moderate 
amount of humiliation, and was perfectly ready 
—nay, eager to mest him half-way—but surely 
he could not expect the first advances to come 
from her. 

Vainly had she struggled to forget him, to live 
in & whirl of abstracting gaities, to give herself 


no time for thought, and to endeavour to feel | 


some interest in the existence of other men. 
ft was quite useless; the mere fact of catch- 
ing a sudden @limpse of him in the Row—of see- 
ing the back of hie head in a theatre—increased 
her pulee and colour in a very perceptible degree. 
There was no oe like him,” she declared to 


herself. Not one among the inyriad admirers of | 


her present palmy days was half so pleasing to 
her eyes and fancy asthe lover who had cast her 
of with coutumely and contempt.’ 
he breach between them seemed daily widen- 
ing; his mame was never mentioned in her 
aunv's house, and his friends were apparently not 
her friends. Perhaps he was too overwhelmed 
with vegret and confusion $ venture to approach 
her—thus whispered hope, who ever told a 
flattering tale | 
Perhaps, as Mahomed was not inclined to come 
te the mountain, the mountain had better ' exert 
herself ; and with thie idea fresh in her mind she 


; 


and with what a very. discouraging | 


bear to be epoken about—and, indeed, it did not ; 
and, to tell you the truth, though you would 
never have guessed it, Rupert is a Tittle tiny bit 
narrow-minded, and cannot enduré to feel small, 
Every time he sees you, you remind him of,an 
vupleasant event in the past—an event which, be 
| ia trying to forget as fast as ever he can, in the 
society of Miss Ring!” 

“ And who is Mies Ring 1” asked Hélen, in a 
low voice, and with averted eyes. ; 

“She is a girl that is rather fast, and not @ bit 
what you would call his style; but she has lots 
of money—a nouveau rich; tnd not ab ‘all averse 
to being Lady Lynn! Rupert paid her no end. of 
attention last season, Then came his little inter- 
lude with you; and now “he ‘is making ‘the 





a wedding at St. George’s before we know 
where we are!"’ 

| “Really |” said’ Helen, makitg 9 valiant 
| attempt to steady her voice; “I don’t ‘think’ I 
| know her appearance. ‘What is she like 7” 

‘Oh! she thinks she is like Lady Dudley, but 
she is no more like her than Tam! She is well 
turned out, wears a tremendous fringe, has’a 
pair of very sharp dark eyes, and a fearfully 
| squeezed-in. waist ! You may have’ seen her 

riding in the-park. She wears a green habit, and 
rides a bright, bay horse; “with white stockings. 
Sheis very noisy, and you can hear hedaughing 
half-«-mile off !’’ Oe 


this flattering description. She was the-gitl she 
had seen talking te Rupert im the lobby of the 
opera house, v gir] with bare sheulders and bold 
eyes. She had seen her more than onee riding 
with him in the Row 


| Jeaiousy and mistrust ars fires that*kindle 


speedily when blown by the bellows of neglect, 
and lighted by the match ‘of indignation. 
Helen felt her:pride come. to~ her aid as she 





| drew up her long white throat and turned to her 


cousiny. who was leaning back. with her head 
resting, againet. the. bottom af: the bed, and 
watching with half-closed, snalicious -eyes, the 
efiect of the misaleshe had laupched—a rival ! 

‘ And. when .is the wedding-to be? "asked 


tuddenly opened the subject to her cousin | Helen, with much composure, ' 


Blanche, whe wae the moet affectionate and eym- | 


patketio of girls 

Blanche was spending the afternoon with her, 
and engaged in the congenial task of turuing over 
and criticising the latest additions to Helen’s 
wardrobe, T'wo or three lovely gowns lay onthe 
bed and were undergoing a searching inspection, 
whilst their owner sat in a low chair ab an. open 
window, looking out ostensibly at some Italian 
singers, but, in reality, making up ber mind to 
speak on the all‘absorbing topic, and trying to 
bring her courage to the sticking point. 


“Trust say Madame Panier has an awfully 
good cut!” said Blanche, breaking the silence. 
1 don’t know Anyone that puts in a sleeve as 
weil as she does f° How much did she charge’ you 

for this blue dress, Helen !” 
‘Oh!” returned Helen, dreamily, “ the blue 
oue, I’m not quite sure; it was not very out 
I By-the- way, Blanche,” avoiding 


rageous, i now 


her cousin’s all-searching, grey eyes, ‘‘do you | 


ever see anything of your cousin Rupert nowt” 
“Rupert |" echoed Blanche, in a key of 
animated surprise. “Oh yes I see him often. 
Rut why do you ask?" she concluded, with biting 
emp haeis, 
Jh! merely because we were such friends 
mee, and-—-and,” stammering pitiably, “I 
thought perhaps he would have liked to renew 
éuy acquaintance uow that IT am ‘established as 
@ sort of conuection—a cousin's cousin,” 
iniserable attempt at mirth. 
you are,” cried Blanche, sitting down 
6p 1m oftemat, and making up her mind to dis- 
abuse her ‘companion’s mind of ‘any lingering 


with a 


tenidrvesse in the direction of the gentleman in | 


question. “I daresay it seems odd that you have 
never met, but T believe I kuow the reason that 
Rupert avoids you se persistently {” 


“ Avoids me{™ 
colour. 

“Yes, dear. ‘To be quite frank with you, he 
flies from you like the plague. He feals that he, 
like all of us, behaved miserably! It does not 


repeated Helen, with rising 


‘‘Obt I really don't know that anything’ is 
positively fixed } 
postponed till after Rupert's ‘returv, He’ talks’ of 
America—with hie friend, Captein’ Torrens,” 

‘* T ewppose you will all be very glad when he is 
marned and settled down.near-you for life,’ rev 
marked Helen, \dealing an! unintentional. but 
smarting wound in her turn, 

* Yeo l”. replied Blanche,» with a swift, sus- 


give up wandering about the world, especially 
now that he..is tolerably ,well off, and can afford 
to inhabit his ancestral halla, It is really @ sin to 
see Cargew shut-up. I[ daresay, if you particu- 
larly wished it and made a point of it, he would 
come and pay you a visit!” she added, slowly. 
Shall I sound him?” she asked, confidentially. 

* On no account!” cried Helen,.. springing to 
her feet, 

That Blanche should offer.in- this patroviaing 
manner to, bring her recreant Jover. reluctantly 
inte her pregence was .ap idea. that was more 


| galling than could be.described, 


“Why not? He can only say no!” continued 
Miss Despard, encouragingly. 

Por many reasons,” returned Helen, who was 
leaning against the window (and leaning eutand 
seeing nothing), with hot augeriu her heart and a 
choking sensation in her throat. “One ‘will be 
aufiicient, [daresay ; and that is-———” 

Yea, and that as!” echoed Blanche, eagerly, 

‘' That ’’—turning slowly round and eoafront- 
ing her companion—"“ that, I should decling to see 
im } 

‘Oh ! really !"” opening her orbs in wide-eyed 
eurprise ;." I thought from your, manner at, first 


rising and walking over to the glass, snd re 





arranging the front of her fine fringe with litile 
| complacent pate of her jewelled fingers, 
| “Then you thought wrong!” said Helen, 


| Sagrammanealy, and moving towards the door. | 


Tunning again at such a pace that there will’ be’ 


I, 
ees 


dying for a cup of tea, Come downstairs, | 
have no doubt that Mra, Towers thinks by this 
time we must have settled all the_affairs of the 
nation.” 

They had settled a good deal, had Helen but 
known, 

That evening Mise Despard seat adelicate note 
on thick, grey paper, and written in a broad, 
black hand, to Sir Rupert's club,, 

Looking over his shoulder, we read it, too, and 
this is what it said,— 

“Dear Ropert,— 

“T had a long talk with Helen to-day, 
and brought you on the . apes in mivat 
diplomatic manner ; but all my good offices were 
of no avail, By shir , 

“She will never forgive you; and said that 
were you .to call on her at. any time, she. would 
decline to see you; so I have spared you the 
humiliation of the snub direct. ¥ 

“ Come and dine with us to-morrow, night, and 
talk over'the whole affair with your. affectionate 
cousin, BLANCHE,” ite 





. CHAPTER XXX, 
Iz may be inepnteivable to some’ people ihat 


|. eay girl eels be bo treacherous and so crafty as 





Yes, Helen recognised the young lady now hy 


Bi Despard ; but we all know that “' the 
‘heart of manu is deceitful above all, things and 
desperately wicked ;” and Miss. Blanche, . in 
addition to a naturally, oblique, hard, cruel 
disposition, had what she considered wrongs of 
her own to avenge. 
, Sbe had loved her causin. Rupert. as much as 
it, was,in her power to care for anyone ; anil 
before Helen Brown had come between them he 
had certainly seemed. to derive a certain amouni 
of pleasure from her society, 
In her heart of hearts FRET pot conceal 
from herself that he cared for ber only, in a 
cousinly ‘way, but she had hati sanguine hopes ol 
increasing his liking to a: warmer:and. tenderer 


temperatures. ai Si 

Very delightful were their strolls about the 
‘garden, their afternoop rides, their games of 
) tennis, 





Tshould not. wonder ifiv-was } 


picious glance ; ‘it is really quite time for him: to } 








that you quite wanted to kiss and be friends!’ | 


His notes and Jetters from abroad were models 


| of their, kind—friendly, confidential, amusing, 
going an expedition-——a shooting. trip to South | 


and fu}l of peed Ear R sketches. of Joh» 
Bull and Uncle Sam, \ 

Delightiul, too, were the little gifts that | 
never failed to bring home in hia hand ; and m 
delightful than all waa it, to see him return again 
and agsin from, his wanderings entirely and up- 
mistakably heartwhole. ty 

Some people’s pride is easily, aroused, and she 
had sucegeded (with the assistance of her: warm 
imagination and untrammelled tongue) beyond 
her fondest éxpectations in erecting .a, barrier 
between Rupert and Miss Brown that parted 
ther quite as effectually as if the whold world 
divided them, . 

Opportunities arose now of meeting each other, 
and neither of them chose to avail themselves of 
the occasion. ; ‘ 

Sir Rupert wae, invited ‘to the Towers’s house 
by a young guardsman. of his acquaintance, ‘0 
whom Mra.,Towers bad. given.carte blanci¢ e 
bring any of his friends. . 

“Tsay, Lynn,” he exclaimed, accosting. bim 
in Piccadilly, “I’m going to a teaight . thie 
afternoon-in rather a jody house-—will you come! 
Don't eay no if you'd like to say yes.” » ; 

 A-tea-fight |" echoed his. friend, with raised 
browse, and an expression on his face that shows 
unmistakably io, what very.cheap estimation he 
held. the proffered ensertainment. ‘No, thank 
you,,.my, dear fellow, I never! lend , myself 
to that sort,of dissipation, ..I draw the live 3% 
tea /” 

But there are other inducements,” continued 
the guardaman, - persistently, ‘Not to mention 
music, ices, and, heaps of pretty girls, there .i® 
the host’s ward, or miees, or whatever she is-—# 
powerlul attraction in herself, You have heard 
of her, of courge—the. Tasmanian, beauty, Miss 


| Brown—eh ¢’ 


“Yes, I have heard of her,” replied her. former 


“Now I am sure it is tea time, and I am | lover, in a tone of well-aesumed indiffercnee, 
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rapping his le 
interloeutor’s eyes, y 
You onght, to know her,” proceeded the 


that every eligible, or. ineligible, bachelor owes 
bo Manteo wait 

ceally is awfally pretiy, no nonsense about it ; 
and cheat ig no doubt whatever aboub the cash. 


[ll call for you about five, and you ehall see the |, before its horrified 
cuchantress.for yourself. Who knows but that |. catastrophe. : 
ahe might be your fate, eh ¥” bestowing @playful|| 

bled in the street received the lame boy ad his 


poke to: his Sieg ribs ; ‘Cand I shall have all, 
the oredit and, 
both into matrimony.” 
“Many, thanks,, my dear fellow, for your 
amiable intentions ; bub “it is,” unfortunately, 
quite out of my 
friendly offices, have an engagement. with 
Brooks. hes yey. me to.look at a couple of cobs 
he is thinking o ip 
my very valuable pier lies 
“ And you would: rather ¢° and look at & pair 
of horees. than come and be introduced to. the 


rettiest girl in London!” said’ the guardsman, | gallant-your tleman is Sir Rupert Lynn, of 
Hs a disgusted tone,“ Well, everyone to their Cargew, County Kent, former}y an officer in the 

taste !—but I can’t say much foryours! At any | Black Hussars.” between a popular burlesque aciress and Cete- 

tb ; “Now, that’s the sortof thing that stirs up | wayo. . 

my old blood,” sald “fe." 


rate, it’s not an offer that will go begging--and 
here comes May brick ! Teta Lr 


g with his cane, and avoiding his | fell ia with a cound of thunder ; aud the wiottow, 7 
i in which they had been standing sixty seconds 


previously, was simultaneously enveloped in sheets 
other, with increased tion. {It is a duty:| of fame. 


esentation to Miss Brown. She'| upsetting 
bed-reoms, and, that the couilagration bad 


extended to the ‘very curtains of the bed 


Sclat of baying launched, you deliverer with, enthusiasm, 


wer to-avail myself of. your | his arms very badly burnt, 

I i WH videndly t 
deeds and blush to find them fame, for he 
buying—and I promised to give, |,declined to give hif name or’addreas. And haviag 
“Y ; made over hi 
vanished in the crowd. 


bd the paper, 


“Tt appears that the fire originated in th: 
of a kerosine lamp in one’ of the 





‘-ogcupant had reslized: the 


“The dense mass of people who were assem 


The former war wholly unecathed ; but the 


tempting” ices anci~-strawberries~ were carried 
about the lawns by six full-sized footmen with 
powdered hair. 


The Hungarian band was discoursing sweet 


rausic, and all was going asmerry a5) a raariiags- 


il. 
Under the shade of a magnificent lime-tvee 


Helen Brown waa seated.in a low. wicker chair, 
slowly drawing a patternion the grass with, hei: 
white lace eunshade, and responding to the soft 
nothings that a young man who aat slightly 
behind ber was pouring into her ear with alanguid 
nay, & diecouraging indifference. 


’* The beautiful Miss Brown ” was the cynosure 


of many eyes, and quiie one of the sights end 


htleman who had risked his tife on his behalf 
one of the things to be sean on shat warm, sleepy 


his clothes abd ‘his hair’ storched, and une of 
he is one of those who do good 


July afternoon. 


She really received every encouragement to 


rank herself as a professional beauty, but» she 
shrank with dismay from the flattering pros- 
charge to the“care of a relative | pect. No, po ; it gave no pleasuns te see hundreds 

of pairs of ayes turned on her with unconcealed 
curiosity or bold admiration, She did not feel a 


“We have since learned that thename of this 
glow of honest pride when she beheld her last 


Towers, layin down, |‘ 


new photo publicly exhibited in a shop window 


No, no! She despatehed Mr, Towers to rescue 


“TL should like to know that young | it im hot heate~-but it was gone! The shopman 
declared it had already been purchased by a tall, 


A few mornings later, Mr, and Mrs, Towers.| man, I thik Stantou is a friend of -his, and L'il 
dark gentleman, who said that he was sure that 


and Helen..were seated at the breakfast-table,.| ge 
discussing their gepgemiege for. the day—the 
the —and | offended past forgiveness?” 


entertainment. of previous evening 

opening ‘various -scented and brilliantly 
monogramed notes. 
the morning, 
top of his, shiny, bald-head’ was just vieible— 


to awallow some coffee, or a mouthful of cold raised 





pie, 
“Does not Sir Rupert Lynn live down near the 
Despards?” he suddenly asked, lowering his 
paper, and looking towards Helen, ' 
“Yee!” shé answered, with a sudden. suffusion 
of colour...“ Hig, place ig within two miles,{” 
“Then you must haye known him!” contiqued 


Mr. Towerg,.a 
eh?” he. ; by no. means blind to” his 
young friend’s sudden confusion. 





r. ‘Towers was buried in:| replied Helen, quietly ; “but I think you will 

per, above the.edge of which the | find that he wil! not avail hiraself of your 
invitation. He is not more anxious to meet me 

though he occasionally appeared from behind it | than Tam to meet him.” 

Towers, brusquely. 


cried his’ wife, aghast.’ “These re pretty 
imaznners! Don’t mind him, Helea, it, is no, 
bueiness of his; don’t answer any of his ques- 
tions. Tt'is no affair of his when, how, or where, 
you quarrelled with this young baronet, who has 
ly. "You know him, then—- | taken such a hold om his fancy.” 


Helen, rising to leave the room, with an ill- 


inner, Fh {what do you say, Helen, or has he 


“ OF course you can ask him, if you please,” 





“T's not s lover's quarrel, is it?” asked Mr, 


“My dear Tom! ‘What ore you thinking of ?” 


t au introduttion thraugh him, and ask him to 

r there was some mistake in its appeariag in such 
a tanner, He had bought all the copies, and, 
atrange to say, had torn them into little pieces, 
and left them in the shop! 


Mr. Towers hastened back to his young ward, 


and told her this extraordinary tale with much 


animation. 
rising colour and her evident embarrassment. 


He did not again fail to remark her 


‘Ib was. that fellow Lynx, I suppose,":he 


remarked to his wife, as he stovd at the door of 
hia dressing-rodm,; adorning himself for a dinneér- 


rty ; and 'shé subsequently heard him telling 
is reflection in the glass, as he angrily struggled 


with a refractory white tie, “that he could see as 
far into a milestone as mosi people.” 


To return to Helen after this loug digression, 
Helen, whom we left sitting under the lime- 


“J shall certainiy take your advice,” said 
tree, feeling rather bored, avd looking supremely 


indifferent to all -her surroundings-—who were 


“Yes, I knew him--once!” .she . returned, | assumed air of .gaiety...‘ I cannot.possibly make ; ; nge-- 
ai eating cream ices, flirting, aud telling little sociéty 


significantly. 


he was mixed up in that business—e 
A faint assent was his only reply. 


“Weill, whatever grudge you may baveagainst | on, ast looked gradually 
wife, said very impressively, — 


him, he is certainly a fine fellow. Just listen to 
thia!” clearing his throat, aud giving. -his 
spectacles au impressive hitch, 

“Last night, between twelve.and one o'clock, a 
fire broke out ina 
appears that it had been smouldering for a con- 





of iiNet taka i you my father conte 

“And you cut him now | Ah filet 6 I suppose | hardly expect that /” 
{ ” 

throat, rubbed his spectacles, put them slowly 


young fellow have had sonie love-passages between | 
them, Believe me, I can eee as far into a mile- | 


house in Albany-stréet, It | stone as most. 


r, Mr. Towers—you could 
When the door had closed, he cleared his 
through them at his 


*T'll tell you what it is, Em ! 


anecdotes, good and bad, under the shade of the 
same wide-epreading tree, 


Suddenly she beheld her hostess approachiag 


—a dainty figure, in one of Worth’s most novel 
combinations—and escorted by a gentleman, to 
She and that | whom she was talking volubly... His head was 
bent: attentively towards the little lady by his 
side ; but when, within a few yards of the tree, 
Her face was the colour of the |-he raised itjHelen beheld’ tae handsome and 
[rising sun the montent his uame was mentioned. | familiar features of Sir Rupert, Lyun. 


Little did Sir Rupert guess at thé pitfall) that 


siderable timeyand, that, when the flames burst | Shall I ask him to dinner—eh? Help a lame ata 
was before him when Lady Frances had emilingly 


out, they made such headway that.the whole | dog over the stile’ 


upper part, of the house,and stairs were in a blaze 
before the .fire-engines, could jhe summoned. 
Some of the inmates were rescued with the 
greatest difficulty, 
_ “To one case, & man jumped from the third 
floor into & sheet.spread out to receive him, and 
informed the crowd that, andtber lodger—a youth 
~who was confined to his bed with a broken leg, 
after making frantic endeavours to gain the stairs 
had, by this time, succumbed to the flames, On 
hearing this, one of the, bystanders dashed into 
the house, sealed the fiery staircase, and shortly 
afterwards appeared at the open window with 
the ye in arms. | 
‘A, roar.of many voices greeted his appearancé, 
and the crowd surged So-iha.teo with Throbbing } 
excitement, asthey beheld the pair above them, 
standing out distidetly agaiust “a riiddy back- 
ground, and heard the loud crash of the falliog 
,. 16 was, indeed, a moment of intense suspense, 
till the fire-eacape reached the third story. 
Seconds were of priceless momén, for the flames 
were spreading fast. There was 4 general gasp of 











feat—with his helpless prize iu,his arms. 
! They had barely reached terra firma when { & 
the floor of the room ‘that they had just quitted 





like you meddling in young pedple's love affairs ! 
Just leave them to thernselves! “If they really 
care for one another, they will make it up ; and 
if not, itis far better to just let them drift 


quietly apart.” 


of their Own disinclination, it was ordered by 
fate (who often takes these matters in hand) that, 
Sir Rupert and Holen were to meet—to epeak to 
éach other. d 


Lacy, who was ore of the smartest, gayest, moet 
popular leaders of society, was giving a grand 
afternoon eittertainment to half the bean monde 
in London at her villa on the Thames, 


of July, and it was positively the last appearance 
for this season of many fashionables who wereon | 
- the eve‘of taking wing for ‘the country or the! 
relief as the d bebe'd the adventurous | Continent, and had just- come down to “show 
stranger desoaiing the ladder—~a vory dificult | themselves” at Lady Francea’s’féte. 


ments were served in the villa, though trays of 


o” 


received hia, scolded him playfully.for being such 


“No, no! on no account! Fancy an old man vn j 5 
a late arrival, and:then told him that she wished 








CHAPTER XXX1. 
Byt, ip spite of Blanche’s mancenvres, in spite 


Tt came about ia this way. Lady Frances De 








hours. I am guite done up ! 


to present him to « particular friend of here, aad 
to follow her without delay. 


* Misa Brown,” she said, in her clear, flute- 


like voice, apparently unobservantof the curiously 
hard-struieed 

her rapid fluctuations of. colour, ‘do you know 
Sir Rupert Lynn? Sir Rupert,” smiling a+ ber 
|| companion, who looked as if he had been turnod 
into stone, “ allow me. to present you to Miss 
Brown !"’ 


look on her' young friend’s face, and 


Two icy bows were the result. of this unex. 


pected introduction. 


“Come, Sir Rupert, take. Miss Brown to seo 


my plant house; and if you.will allow me, my 
dear’ —turning, confidentially, to Helen-—''[ 
will take yourchair, I shall.be very glad of a 
little rest, for I have been-standiog the last two 


51” 


So Helen was regularly turned out ; anv. ehe 


The season was waning ;it was now the middle, : 
and her former lover were obliged to niake the 


The lawns and slopes were scattered over with 
very brilliant, well-dreseed crowd. Refresh- 





best of the matter, and to accept the emberraas- 
ing situation thue thrust on them with! a», good 
& grace ag they could muster, Indeed, Helena 
made a noble struggle for self-command, a8 she 
slowly rose, opened her parzsol, ‘and looked ta- 
watds Sir Rupert with a cool little nod, ag much 
as to aay, I am ready.’ The eyes of so many 
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people were on her. People who seemed to know Before Helen could frame a reply Sir Rupert 
in sone subtie, curious way that underneath this | retorted, — 
outward calmness, this studied composure, there “Tt is awfully good of you to take such a kind 
lay some hidden romance--nay, perhaps some | interest in me, Lady Aun ; but I’m o'er young to 
tragedy that was concealed from their curious | marry yet, ama I nob} And ae far as I can see, I 
eyes } shall never be » Benedict,” and muttering some 
“Yes; there was something unnatural in the | excuse about Miss Brown and the plant house he 
way that chose two looked at each other,” more | took off his hat and made a dignified retreat. 
than one clever penetrating lady spectator had “ What a vulgar, little busybody Lady Ann is ! 
Geelared to herself. One would believe that she was the danghter of 
g ‘Soon they were slowly pacing the velvety lawn | a hundred earls to listen to her gossip,” said Sir 
Helen trailing her magnificent white gown | Rupert, angrily. 
behind her, and carrying her ead unusually high, “And are you really going abroad again so 
Sir Rupert was very pale. He tightened_his | soon?” said Helen, with assumed indifference, 
lips under his moustache with an air of ferce | and in a cool matter-of-fact voice. 
resolve, and at last he spoke,— “Yes; I have nothing much to keep me at 
‘Do we meet as strangere, Miss Brown { or | home now,” he replied, with a significant inflexion 
may I presume that we have known each other | on the last word. “ And I suppose by the time 
before }” return I shall find you married {” 
‘As strangers—-thank you, Sir Rupert. i “I? [eee no immediate prospect of the event,” 
will be as well to forget our last encounter, when | said Helen, looking straight before her, 
you were good enough to offer me your charity,” “ But it ison the cards, is in not! I saw a 
replied his compaxzion, in a chilly tone, paragraph about you in one of the society papers 
* Yee, I suppose I have sinned past forgive- | nob very long ago.” 
nees. I know that I have no right to your “If you had looked into the same journal the 
leniency,” he returned, in a low voice. “ But | following week you would have seen that ridicu- 
even to meet again as strangers is better than | lous report flatly contradicted,” said Helen, with 
nothing, if you will give me another chance~—a | some asperity. 
fresh start, and iet ne make amends for the past | “Then you are nob engaged to Lord Tavy 
in some way | Lesborgugh 1” asked her companion, eagerly. 
‘Past !” echoed Helen; “we have ao past.| “No, Iam not; but I really think, Sir Rupert, 
i thought we had agreed to bury it out of sight! | that for a stranger you ask singularly odd 
Pray, do not forget that Iam a stranger, whom questions !” 
you have never heard of, nor met until to-day. “T beg your pardon,” he replied, humbly, and 
Flow could we possibly have a past in common!” | for some moments they paced the lawn in silence. 
aising her pretty brows with a smile of interro- They eeemed entirely to have forgotten the 
gation. plant house--seemed oblivious of their surround- 
Her companion was prevented from making | ings, and indifferent as to where their steps 
any immediate anewer; for at this instant he | tended. 
was accosted by a sprightly lady in @ costume of | They were naturally surprised when they found 
the latest and most sthetic shade of green, who, | themselves alone in a lovely, deliciously cool, 
appro ching him with outstretched hands, ex- | shady walk, where the branching trees overhead 
claimed in a bigh, shrill voice,— stretched out their grim garments and kepb out 
“Ts this true what I have just heard }’ the sun, The band end the buzz of hundreda of 
‘3 cannot tell you, until you are more explicit,” | tongues sounded quite afar off as they strolled 
he returned, with a laugh. oe } along, side by side, in this sequestered spot. 
“ Jounw % + -_ " 
Mr. Barry has just told me that you are off | (To be continued). 
to Rio Janeiro with Captain Torrens to-morrow. | 
I declare I can compare you to nothiug but the | 
Wandering Jew! Is it true?” s 
“Yes; perfectly true, My passage is taken— 
my clothes are packed ; for once you have been QUITS. 
correctly informed.” pee 
“And why are you going!” proceaded his ea 
questioner, in a key of remonsirance, ‘ Surely 
you must have seen everything by ‘his time, | engaged to be married. Fortune smiled upon 
and have arrived at the conclusion that there’s | their prospective union ; their parents had given 
no place like home. He must have an uneasy | a delighted and cordial consent, for they were 
conscience—muat he not, Miss Brown!” to Helen, | clogs friends, the fathers having been college 
with whom she had aslight acquaintance, “ What | chums, while the mothers were cousins, 
do you say!” So, as there really was no drawback connected 
“Torrens is going out about some silver mines, | with the course of their love, Belle proceeded to 
and T am specially bound to eee the Andes—the | manufacture one, 
Amazou—the old half-buried cities of the Incas It was altogether too smooth, 
of Peru,” interrupted Sir Rupert She was a constant attendant at the theatr 
“7 would have thought that the grouse-shoot- | whenever a love drama held the stage, and she 
ing next month would have appealed to you more ; | compared, much to his disadvantage, her gentile 
but 1 really begin to believe what | have more | and serene lover with the fiery heroes she there 
than once heard hinted,” dropping her voice, and | encountered. 
looking at Sir Rupert with a smile of mischievous It was not worth while being engaged, she 
significance. declared, pettishly, to herself, if the path to the 
“And what may that bave been!” he asked, | altar was to be thus tame and uninteresting. 
with a emile of interrogation, She looked around for a grievance. and soon 














mantel 


of deepest blue, and that especially when hey 
jiancée was present. 

One Saturday evening, when the choir practice 
was over rather earlier than usual, Belle found 
that Fred had not arrived to take her home, and 
gave Victor Dufresne permission to do 80, which 
fact Fred presently discovered, much to his 


bor a 

e followed and overtook them just as she 
bade the Frenchman “ Good-night” with her 
hand in his, 

** Beile,” said Fred, with unwonted sharpnesr, 
as he followed her into the house, “I do not 
wish you to accept Mr. Dufresne’s escort again} 
You know I’m always on hand to accompany 

ou.” 
me Indeed, sir! Then pray where were you 
to-night?” 

“] was there at the usual-time. You were 
out earlier than other nights.” 

“ Later, on the contrary,” she contradicted. 

“xcuse me, it was quite fifteen minutes 
before your regular hour of dismissal when | 
arrived, and you were kone.” 

“Thank you, Nr. Harcourt! You might as 
well say at once that J am noi telling the 
truth.” 

“No, dear; but your insisting on it does 
not make it a fact. I have proof that yuu ar 
mistaken,” 

“TI say I am not mistaken |” she exclaimed, in 
temper. “I waa both tired and mortified wait. 
ing, and was grateful when Victor Dufresne said 
he was coming my way and offered to walk with 
me.” 

“Tam very sorry, dear, that I missed you, and 
will not let it happen again, But Dufresne’s way 
home is in an opposite direction.” 

“ He wasn’t going home. He was going to 
skate across the bay, and has taken a wager to 
reach a certain point in a given time,” 

“He must be mad! Why, after these two 
daya of thaw, the ice is like a sponge | [ woulda’: 
venture to do it for anything.” 

‘Oh, every man is not so—cautious—as you |” 

“ Why, my dear, there’s no bravery in doing a 
perilous thing except when necessity demands it, 
Then, of course, hesitation is cowardice.” 

“Ob, 1 hate effeminate men,” said Belle, with 
the usual lack of reason she was pleased to dis- 





Frep Harcovrr and Belle Montrose were | 





“That you were the prey of unrequited love | became convinced that the betrothal was not 
that you have some hard-hearted fair Jady in | of her seeking, but forced upon her by her | 
the background who will not listen to your suit, | parents, | 
and your mind knows no peace ! She was bent upon becoming a martyr, and | 
' What utter nonsense |” exclaimed Sir Rupert, | even assured herself that Fred did not love ber at 
mpatiently, “Do you mean to say that a fellow | all, but was coldly aud indifferently carrying out | 
cannot take a trip abroad without all the old | his parent’s wishes. { 
goasipe setting their heads together and inventing Now this was a great injustice to the young | 
some mysterious reason like—er—money or mad- | fellow, whose affection for her was both deep and 
ness ?” tender, although he had never been called upon 
‘But you are always going abroad. ‘You area | to manifest it after the passionate and thrilling 
confirmed rambler!" persisted the lady, “I | fashion of her beloved stage heroes. 
really think that it is quite time for you to A handsome French tenor, of the magnificent 
settle down and marry, and become a quiet, home- | muscular kind, had joined their church choir, 
ceeping member of society. Don't you agree | aud his fine black eyes were in the habit of 
with me, Mies Brown? Don’t you think that it | expressing the most undisguised admiration for 
‘8 quite time for him to be looking about him | the leading soprano, Miss Belle Montrose, who 
‘or a wife?” appealing euddenly to her com- | did not seem at all displeased thereby, but rather | 
nion, to answer with corresponding glances from hers ‘ 











play during these sparring matches. 

Fred frowned, but did wot reply. 

Presently he came over to where she sat 
swinging her hat over the end of the sofa, and 
said,— 

“Promise me, Belle, dear, that you will not 
let Dufresne come home with you again, Indeed 
I must forbid it.” 

“Must you, indeed? Well, then, I'll come 
home alone. I can certainly dispense with your 
tardy attendance without much loss.” 

“T have already apologized, Won't you for. 
give met” j 

“Tam old enough to take care of myself, and 
quite capable of doing so, and in fubure I prefer 
to return alone.” , 

And she raised her pretty head, with ite braids 
of chestnut hair, in quite a tragedy-queen style, 
until ib was even higher than Fred's. f 

“ Oh, no, Belle, you myst not do that,” be said. 

“ Why not, pray?” 

“ Because —- well, I don’t like masculine 
women,” 

And he took his hat and escaped before she had 
time to retort. im 
- All the following week, Belle refused to see 
Fred. 

If he called during the day she was out; 
if in the evening, she wae engaged, or she felt 
toe tired to come downstairs, or she hada head: 
ache. 

He waited in some trepidation for Saturday 
night to come, for the choir would practise, sud 
he knew she would not fail to be there, uniess 


| detained by something really serious. 


Fully half-an-hour before the required tine, 
therefore, he was at bie post. ps 
The last strains of the organ had hardly dice 
away when Belle came tripping down the steps, 
the firet to leave the building. . 
Fred came forward, lifting his hat with forms: 
politeness, and offered his arm, 
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“ Good-evening, Belle! 1’m glad to see you at 
last, Is your headache quite gone!” 

“TY am very well, thank you,” she answered, 
coldly, ignoring his proffered arm and thrustin; 
both handa into the depths of her muff. “ Wil 
you allow me to say good-night $ Iam in some 
haste.” 

‘Don’t be silly, Belle,” he cried, losing patience, 
although half-laughivg. “Surely I can walk as 
fast ag you can?’ 

“Mr. Harcourt, I do not wish for your 
society,” she said, with great haughtiness, 

‘Miss Montrose, I am sorry to seem intru- 
sive,” he replied, with equal haughtiness, “ but 
as it is absolutely i ible for you to traverse 
this part of the city unattended, especially on a 
Saturday night, I have the right to insist upon 
your accepting my escort—ab least while the 
existing state of ‘affairs continues.” 

What foolish and angry speech might have 
been called forth this masterful declaration 
can only be , for at that moment Victor 
Dufresne came striding along, rattling his skates 
over his shoulder, and humming an opera bouffe 
air, more congenial to his ear than the molodies 
lately practised, 

The previous Sunday had found the handsome 
tenor in hie accustomed place at the morning 
service, 80 it may be taken for granted that he 
had thought better of his foolhardy intention of 
trying the ice. He was, indeed, the last person 
in the world to run the risk of a watery gone 

‘‘ Ah, good-evening, monsieur,” he said, gaily. 
“ & heavenly night, is it not? And once more [ 
have the felicity to walk the same way with 
ma’ameelle,” 

Belle ted him cordially, and made room for 
him by her side, And so it happened that she 
had two protectors upon the very evening she 
had agen ony to ase none, \e na 

She repli rue ly to Victor’s remar 
conversing exclusively with him, but in no 
marked manner, for she sometimes remembered 
her dignity, and was at heart too much of a lady 
to offer any affront to her fiancée in the presence 
of a third person. 

All the same, she was furiously angry with 
Fred for not allowing her to have her own way, 
although she certainly would have been much 
more angry if he Aad done sc and had let her go 
home alone. 

Their walk led them to a hill, over which they 
must go, or else take a much longer road. Ite 
sides were slippery to glassiness, and the young 
men simultaneously offered a hand to Belle. 

She laughed merrily, darted forward, and 
choosing a part where the icy snow was more 
lampy, skimmed it like a bird before her com- 
panions realized what she meant, to do, 

“T knew I could do it better than either of 
you!” she cried, when, after many slips and 
backward steps, they at length stood beside her 
at vbe top, 

Then she tossed her head and cast a scornful 
glance at Fred, remembering a certain saucy 
speech of his, 

And of what was he thinking as he gazed on 
ber-bright and laughing face ? 

He was saying, mentally,— 

“* Belle is certainly growing prettier every day. 
‘ never saw a more lovely girl!” 

And then it gradually to dawn upon bis 
mind that he wae, after all, a rather cool sort of 
lover, 

But Belle was not a thought-reader, so she 
turned to talk to Victor Dufresne. 

“ Ma’amselle is divine. Did not an angel’s wings 

assist maa’ameelle }” 
_ “You may thivk eo if you choose, monsieur |” 
jaughed Belle. “I certainly feel that I have 
reached a celestial region when I look down upon 
that lovely scene, Is it not beautiful ?” 

And with a comprehensive wave of her arm 
she indicated the snow-clad hille and frosted 
trees, glittering in the moonlight like myriads 
of diamonds, and the , joyous skaters 
. ~ frozen bay giving life and interest to the 
whole, 

“A train will pass below soon ; I hear a distant 
whistle,” said Belle, presently. “Let us wait 
here until it has gone by,” 








Just then Fred gave a startled cry, and bent 
forward. 


‘* Monsieur——" 

“What is it?” exclaimed his two companions 
in a breath, p 

Look! Do you not see. figure, small, like 
a child’s, lying there?” 

* Oh, yea. Laine oerowe the track. Ah, mon 
Dieu, he will be % 

And Victor Dufresne covered his eyes with his 
bands as the great snorting locomotive, with its 
fiery eye, flashed round a corner. 

Belle fell on her knees in the cold snow with 
her clasped hands raised to the starry heavens 
above ; but Fred was already at the foct of the 
hill, speeding like the wind toward his fellow- 
creature in dreary peril. 

The hot breath of the merciless monster half- 
choked him as he the unconscious boy 
almost from under it; but they were both safe, 
and, eave for a gash on Fred’s cheek, uninjured. 

He lifted in his arms and carried the boy to 
where Dufresne and Belle hurried to meet him. 

Belle took the little fellow in her strong young 
arms, 

“Ya he hurt?” she gasped, for she was quiver- 
ing, but held her burden with nervous force. 

“YT donot think so—at least not by the train,” 
said Fred. “This wound on his temple is the 
cause of his unconsciousnese. See!” holding 
up a pair of skates, “he is some little chap who 
was going to the bay, and racing down the hill 
and across the track, tripped, likely, atriking his 
head upon the rail, He is only stunned ; but if 
Mr. Dafreene will carry him to your home, Belle, 
I will hasten for Dr. Clark.” 

“ Pardon, monsieur, but permit me to reverse 
the duties. Monsieur will bear the boy whom 
his presence of mind has saved from a death ao 
terrible ; and I will do myself the honour to call 
on the doctor.” 

And Victor Dufresne, who began to be appre- 
hensive for his eveuing’s sport, bowed low and 
left them, 

Fred turned to relieve the girl, and as he bent 
to take the boy, a drop of blood from his cheek 
fell upon the back of her gloveless hand, 

She became deathly white, and tottered as if 
about to fall, but rallying again, walked quietly 
by his side, without a. word. 

The little fellow, who already showed signs 
of returning animation, was put to bed; and the 
phygieian coming in almost immediately, he was 
soon sufliciently restored to give an account of 
himeelf, 

The accident had occurred just as Fred had 
conjectured, and on learning the lad’s address, 
Mrs, Montrose at once despatched a servant for 
his parents. 

Belle remained upstairs while Doctor Clark 
attended to Fred’s hurt. 

When the doctor had gone, leaving Fred’s 
cheek cross-barred, like an apple-tart, he said, 
Belle came down to him. 

She was pale, red-eyed, and trembling, so that 
her quivering lips refused to speak, and she was 
forced (o.resort to a more eloquent mode of ex- 
pression. 

She threw her arms around his weck and 
burst iato a passion of tears upon his shvulders. 

“Dearest, what is it?” he said, anxiously. 
“Why are you crying, love }” 

“ Ob, my Lest heloved—my dear, brave Fred— 
how can you speak to me, or touch me? Why 
don’t you despise such a silly, stupid, miserable 
goose of a gir! 1” 

“But why, iy darling? What have you 
done ?” not thinking just then of past offences. 

“What have I done? Why, I c-called you an 
ef-f-feminate man-—you.” 

Fred gave a ringivg laugh 

“Oh, my dear girl, but we are quits, for did 
not Icall you a masculine woman }—you, who 
are now threatening to drown yourself in a 
deluge of the most femiuine teare, which I must 
atraightway proceed to kiss away.” 

Whereupon Fred became a very Romeo in his 
tender demonstrations, and Belle was happier 
than ever before in her life, and forgot from that 
moment ail about her yearnings for a rorsantic 
sorrow, 


THE SEARCH FOR ALICE DESPARD. 


—10t— 
(Continued from page 513.) 


“But why would you never agree to see me?’ 
demanded Lady Pelham. 

“ Because I guessed when you saw me you'd 
recognize me, my lady.” 

‘But you must know I could have only 
gratitude for anyone who had been so faithful to 
my poor Lucy. Caroline, what became of the 
baby? Don’t you know if she is alive Alice 
Despard is my heiress {"’ 

“T’ve heard so, my lady.” 

“ And where is she} Can yon give me any 
clue to help us to find her?” 

Mrs, Lovemore smiled. 

“T rather fancy my lady you'll find Miss Elsie 
at Pelham House when you return, but no doubt 
you know better than I do,” 

‘* Elsie --Elsie Desborough ! ’ 

‘* Her father had made the name of Despard 
too notorious to dare to bear it before she wae 
five years old, my lady. As to ‘ Wisie,’ in many 
Scotch families it’s the 
anyone ’ll tell you; Elsie Desborough is your 
own niece, my lady, and after you the heiress of 
the Underwoods, and I can give you letters and 
papers which will prove all I say.” 

‘But why did you keep silent all these 
years }” 

Because I'd lost aight of Mise Elsie myself 
till last December, and then, well, my lady, I’ve 
got eyes in my head though I am an oid woman, 
and [ didn’t want to spoil my darling’s chance of 
getting a husband who sought her for herself.” 

“ You mean Dr. Glynn #” 

** Just that, my lddy. Bless you I saw how it 
was to be from the first, and I knew if once he 
thought she was your heiress he’d never tel! her 
he wanted her for his wife. He may want to 
jilt her now, he’s that proud ; but I reckon he’s 
too much in love for that,” 

After ali Howard Glynn could not be married 
in June. A great heiress cannot be married out 
of hand like a penniless little girl. The lawyers 
took up the matter, and were extremely busy in 
proving Howard’s fiancée was not Elsie Des- 
borough ab all but a much more important 
person—to wit, Alice Despard. 

OL course the Underwoods, father and son, 
were furious, and Hilda sent her half-sister o 
very indignant letter, accusing her of treachery 
and fraud ; but in the end the [ion, idgar and 
his wife fared far better than they deserved, 
for Lady Pelham (who had saved o large for- 
| tune, apart from the revenues of Castle Under- 
wood) agreed to settle ten thousand pounds on 
her cousin in such a way that he would receive 
the interest for his life, but be powerless to 
touch the principal, which must descend to his 
eldest child, Fr 

Howard Glynn--at the earnest desire of the 
Pelhams—took the name of Underwood on his 
marriage, and Dr. and Mrs. Underwood are one 
of the happiest couples in London, Claude 
Despard, alias Desborough, never returned to 
prey upon them. He started some new specula- 
tion at the Antipodes which throve wonderfully, 
and when, soe five years later, his favourite 
daughter was ieit a widow, she and her only 
child, a dark-eyed girl, went out to live with 


m. 

Edgar Underwood's death almost reconciled 
his father to the josa of Castle Underwoul. The 
old man reformed in his last years, and became 
ne a pleasant relation to the Peilharas and 

lynn-Underwoods. He loved Elsie far better 
than he had ever been able to love Hilde, aad 
her boys have been taught to call him grand- 
father. 

Mrs. Carlyle still feels aggrieved that the man 
she jilted in his poverty did not come back to 
her in his prosperity ; but in the course of years 
& well-to-do farmer who lived near aunt Deb, 
offered himself and his property to Meta and 
was promptly accepted, so that Howard is no 
longer troubled by begging letters from his 
cousin, 

No one aver called Howard Glynn-Underwood 





pet name for Alice, as. 
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can come and see it.” 


disgust): ‘ Thea I don’t want it,” 
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a fortune-hunter, because all the world could see “vow, you will have to ask papa for his con- |. .Wren Sidney Smith was rector of parish ip 
CHAD AL 


\ heart was wrapped up in his 
the brown-eyed girl he had learned to 


¢ 


wiie, 








love before be had even heard of Tux Seance 
ror Auice Desrarn, 
‘THe END.) 
FACETLA. 


PHeRB is B lesson to be learned’ from the pin, 
it is given a head that it may not go too far. 

A sitver lining in your pockets is more. en- 
couraging than one in the clouds. 

He: ‘1 may be poor, but there was a time ia 
my life when I rode in my carriage.” She: 
‘Yes, and your mother pushed it, teo,” 

Frwer: “Ican't marry. you, but I will be : 
ister to you.” 
a sister tome?” Ethel: “ Your brother.” 

“Yas,” said Mre. Shopper, “ I-bought this dress 
at @ bargain counter, but I'm not sure that it was 

4 the shopkeeper who made the bargain.” 

“Yoo never acceph any of my jokes, now, 
voout lady shoppers who never buy,” said Snick- 
ers to the editor. 
vhe satisfactory response. 


Tae Supa: “I hope [ shall not see you, here | 


again.” Prisoner (who ig arrested weekly): 
“Not see me? Why, yer ain’t goin’ to resign yer 
post, are yer?” 

ARE any of the colours discernible, to the 
touch ?” asked the school-teacher, ‘I have often 
fels blue,” replied the boy at, the head of: the 


Tcpss: “Smith is looking very low-spirited. 
Hay there been any trouble im the family?” 
Dabbs: ‘Yes; a rich wacle has just recovered 
trom & agrious illness,’ 

Miss Swarry ; “ I wonder why Maud gave her 
age a9 twenty-five when ehe raerried old Money- 
begs?” Miss Gappy : ‘Ob, Lf auppose'rhe made 
a discount for cash |” 


Miss Unpernitur: “I have been told that you 


wre poor. ‘I think we had better’ break our 
en Stewart: “I have broken all mine 
already, 


; " YES, ssid the old man, “I have always 
found it best to pay cash, 
everything I’ve got bud my wife. I got her for 


vothing, and she'e the dearest thing I ever got.” | fas he done t” asked Gildersteevé, “T told him | 


Harry: “ Who asked you to be | 


‘*No, mm’ married now,” was | 


I have paid cash for | 


sent,” said Miss Willing to her accepted suitor, 
“Ob, yes! Certainly!” replied Jack Coy. “ Of 
course! Er—has he a telephone at his office }”” 

“Miss Fror claims to have made a thousand 
refusals of offers of marriage,’’ ‘' That's easily ex- 
plained. When young Callow asked her. to marry 
him, she replied « ‘No, a thousand times, no!’” 

“My brougham is ab the door, Captain,” said 
Lady Gushington. ‘Can Idrive you anywhere !” 
Oh, no, no, thank you immensely!” replied 
the Captain. “Truth is, I'm .goivg.the other 
way.” 

Teacuen: “I find only- one mistake in your 
exercise. You have parsed phonograph as a noun 
| of feminine gender. Why did you do that?” 
‘‘'Cause I thought it was one of the machines 
that repeats everything you say.” 6 

Ivy putting the “ question’ ‘of questions,” & 
Scotchman took his fumamorata to his family 
burial-ground, and said, “Would ye like to lie 
there, Jeanie, by-and-by?” She said she would, 
| and thus the thing was settled, © 

“We are going to have Mabel very well edu- 
cated,” said a clever young matron recently. ‘I 
| don’t want to be well educated,” came in the un- 
' expected voice of Mabel; a little tot of five, from 
another room. ‘TI want to be just like you,” 








| iarap?” Domestic: “I guess it don’t. need 
fillia’, ma'am.” ‘“‘The parlour was in use. last 
| eveniog until nearly midnight.” . ‘ Yee, ma'am, 
| but your, daughter's young man was the only 
caller.” 
| “Don't you think, my dear fellow,”: remarked 
| one of the family to the visitor who had outstayed 
| his welcome, “that your wife.and children must 
miss you yery mueh?” “No doubt... Thanks 
for the suggestion--—I’ll send. for them,” he.re- 
| plied. 
Wie: * Cousin Clara needs a new penknife 
| and I would like to give her one of mine ; but 
people say that a gift of a knife will cut friend- 
} ship,” Husband: Have» mo fear; no knife 
that one. woman gives another will eub: any- 
thing.” 

Fiast Nierter; “The man ‘who writes the 
draraatic criticisms for yourspaper does not know 
a good play from a bad one.” “Editor: “T kaow 
| it, but what can we do! He-is the only man on 
the staff whe is tall enough’ to sé over the 
bonnets,” i 

“Wirxwerrorcs is’a trae friend,” esid Jones, 
| gratefully ; “there are few like him.” “ What 


Ax Irish lawyer, going to dianer, left his | { had an awful cold, anid ‘he eympathisdd with 


lireetiqn in the keyhole.‘ Gone to Bliss’s lunch: 
toom.; and if you can’t read this take ib to any 
jawyer on tbis floor, and he will read it for you.” 


} 
| 
"> : | ; . r 
‘My.son,” aid the econemical father, ‘' those | * Well, my dear, how mucly igs it to-day, any 


igars are better than I smoked at your age.” 
Mather,” replied the youth, “it pains me to 
ato it, but I am con 
better than the cigars you smoke mow, 
Towrx: “My friend Suarer’s business fre: 
quently puts his life in danger, but |’ve never 
yet known hima to desert his pokt,”’  Toddies ; | 
‘What's his business?” ‘Tonix: “He's an 
géronau ti, i 
Hirces: “It paysin some ways to have rich 
neighbours.” Dix: “How sot” Hicka: “I 
van'c afford to buy my wife a better sealskin than 
itrs. Neighbob wears, and sv she. won'd have | 
any “ | 





” 


“War in the world don’t you grease that | 
tawn-tower of yours?” asked a lady of her nexb- | 
door neighbour's gardener, “ Misgus told me not | 
to till you bad your piauer tuned,” answered the | 
man 

Jaoxson: “ Well, what did your wife give you 
for Chrietmas}” Johnson: “Why, it was a— 
or—let me see, a very fipe-—ah;-dear, me! I 
can’t remember just what ib, is, but I know ib, is 
very becoming to her,’ 

Lizre® Giet(pleadiagly): “ I wieh you would 
nave that doll in the window for me until mamma 
Toy-dealer (genially) : 


"We have hundreds just like it.” Little Girl (ia 


er 





ipelled to state that they are | te 
unopened, 
/ 

{ 

| 


| what shortly. 


me, but he @idn’tsuggest # single remedy, That's 
| the eort of friend to have.” 
Hespand (dtawiog out his purse reluctantly) : 


way!" “ W—oli? said the wife, “IT was going 
shopping,” “Oh, that’s all you were ‘going to 
ll me, is it?” returning the purse’ to his pocket 


 Hewry,’ she said, thoughtfully.” * What is 
it?” responded the worried business nian; some- 
I wish you could rearrange you! 
business a little bit.” “Howt” “So as to be 
a bear on the Stock Exchange instead of at 
home,” 

Sonny: “Oh papa, who is that ragged man %” 


Mes. Minkxs: “ Have you filled the parlour | 


Yorkshire, ho found his -vestry the 
propriety. of paving the. approach to the church 
with wooden blocks, » Having decided to under. 
take it; the question arose as to how, . “ Gentle. 
meu,” said the witty rector, “ I think if you sil! 
all put your heads together, aa the saying is, the 
thing can, be easily. accomplished.” 

““Oon hero’ sab in the corner of the railway 
compartment devouring his newspapers,” read 
Miss Myrtle Dolan from the lateat acquisition to 
her paper-cover li , “ Het ‘waa devouring 
what?” asked her father, with sudden -interest, 
* His newspaper, the:bobk tays,” replied Myrtle, 
“Oh, yea? I thought "twor » mon you ‘were 
readin’ about, “an’ now ‘he-furns out to be a 
goat.” ‘ove 1 NI 

Tie following, passage of arms was. recently 
overheard between @ cos : aud. 
side = ing ssa 
was whining for alms at the carriage- 
coaches turned round a d out. sharply to 
him: “Come, my, map, take your rags, out of 
this,” The tegen, with a withering glance at 
the coachman’s livery, retorted: “Me regs! 
‘They're my own, my man, my own! Dy’é twig! 
—which is mote thau yer’ éan say of yourn ?” 


A. Tywrsips pitman’s wife, nob’ being. satisfied 
with ler son's progress at'echool, called upon the 
village schoolmaster to know the reason why her 
Geordie did not get on with his learnin’ like other 
folk’s lads. “ Hey, Mistress*Dawaon,; why your 
lad has not the capacity to learn, [am sorry to 
way.” ‘Capacity, mister? capacity; indeed | 
Why hout, mon, Geordie shall have a capacity, 
even il it costs me half-e-crown, the very vext 
time I go to Neweastle,"v6 = 25 *s 

Ta two ladies had bt met for some time, 
and they were. vitally itatoated in each other's 
welfare. “I hope your héalth is better than 
when I saw you i ; Pre a hake 

row, worse © ay,” responded her frien 
dest indently. ‘Too bad, too bad ! What seems 
to be'the matter?” “No one ae and the 
doctors say that they cannot tell ‘till after the 
post-mortem.” “Why, how awful! You poor, 
dear thing? Tn your weak state you can never 
live through that.” 


Ir was at a railway refreshment room... The 
passenger was hungry and in a burry. 1 f Please 
pass me them pertaters, mister,” he said, address- 
ing an elegant gentleman: who eat near him. 
The latter slowly focussed, his gold.cyeglasses on 






cee el 








Papa: “That, my son, is the great composer of | 
grand operas,” ‘And who is that  fiae-looking | 
gentleman with good clothes?’ That's the | 
ran who wrote the latest popular song, * Never 
pay the money that you owe,”” ' 

A youno widow put up a costly monument to | 
her late husband, and inséribed upon it: “ My 
grief is so great that I cannot bear it.” A year 
or so later, however, she married again, and, 
feeling a little awkwardness about the inecription, 
she solved the: difficulty by adding one word to 
it—" alone,” 

Litttes Jonsyy: “ What. does . § sustaining ' 
mean, pai” Pa: “To sustain. is, to help.” 
Little Johnny: “Bai the paper says the man 
sustained an actident. Isn't an accident some- 
thing you can’t: help}” Pa: “Ithink I hear 
your mother calling you, Johuny. Run along ; | 
I'm very busy gow,” 





the speaker, “Did you think L.was.one.of the 
waiters?” he asked, ieily. ‘The others held their 
knives aud forks in mid-air, expecting to see the 
man shrivel up; but no such phetomenon 
place. He turned. and beckoned to-the nearest 
waiter. ‘' George, eome:here, please,” “* What 
is it, sir }" asked ANT want to apologize 
to you—that is all, You see I mistook this party 
here for. you, but E:hope you won't. be: much 
ofanded abt it. Now»pass methem pertaters, and 
we'll go on with the meal,” 


A VERY pompous army surgeon was_sent to a 
recruiling depot in England to examine s aumber 
of jads who had taken the Queon’s shilling. The 
abrupt, overbearing manner. of the doctor 2 
frightened one uervoug recruit that he was un- 
able to answer the first question as to his name 
and place of birth, “ Why don't you answert” 
roared the doctor. “What’s your name, I say? 
Still the panic-atricken lad only stared at the 


| questioner. “ Why, Ubelievé the fellow is stone 


deaf!” exclaimed the doctor,.and,.takiag out 
his watch, he held it to the left-ear ofthe reerait, 
saying, “Can you hear that ticking |” The 
youth shock his head. ‘The ‘wateh Was applied 
to the other ear with the same effect, and then 
the doctor began to shower his indignation on 
the bead of the future soldier, “ Whatido you 
mean by enlisting wher you're stone deaf! Why, 
you can’t even hear the ticking of a .wateh when 
it ig held within an inch of your ear!” ‘Thea 
ihe worm turned. “ Yah t geht She.no goin’ ! 

roared the badgered boy. When the doctor held 


the watch to his own eariand found that it had 


indeed stopped, his feelings were too powerful te 
be expressed. 
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SOCIETY, 

Tye Prince of Wales will spend a few days in 
Paria, at the Hote! Bristol, on hie way home from 
the Riviers. 

Tue Dowager Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
will be & Brest Geel With the Queen during Her 
Majesty’e stay at Cimiez, and will probably pay 
a ywit to England ia the coures of this year. 

Tux Dake of York ha# adopted the German 
fashion Of weartng.@ wedding-ring on the third 
fager of the left ‘band The custom will pro- 
bably now ‘becomé fashiohable among English 
husbands ; and it is regarded by some 9s another 
mark of reeokaitionby society of the equality of 
the sexes. he. ; 

Tater fs yravé doubt if the Risaian Emperor 
and Empress can yisit England this year, as it is 
against the etiquette of the Russian Court for 
hus Majesty to leave during the year of mourning 
icr the Inte Baapéror, “It is possible, however, 
that some special’ réason “fot coming may 
outweigh thie point of etiquette, The Queen 
and the’ Prince and Priacess of Wales are very 
soxious that the young Emperor and Empress 
should come, and’ itvis certein that if they do 
they will have @ most cordial reception, 

Tus Princesses Victoria and Maud are both 
expert skaters, and the Dike of York, too, is 
fairly proficient on the ice. .All three of them 
enter con amore into the exercise’ which at one 
time was one of their mother’s favourite outdéor 
persuits’ Previous to-her marriage the Duchess 
of York used to be seen’a great deal on the ice 
at Richuond, but she is not such an intense lover 
of outdoor lifeas her Royal sisters-in-law, who 
never seem to” weary of walking, driving, or 
skating, wheh there is an opportunity for. the 
latter, ‘ 

Wnen the Stud House, Hampton Court, 
réverted to the Queen; on. the death of Sir 
George Maude, it. was granted by Her Majesty 
to Princess) Frederica of Hanover,who has now 
desided that it is* too large a place for’ her; 
aud that it will suit her better 1o retain her 


apartments in Hamptoa,Court Palace, which, . 


however, she has nob iahabited since the 
simmer of 1891. 


The Stud ayer is about to 
be thoroughly repaired by the Office of Works, 
and the interior will redecorated. The 
Queen has not yébt given away the residence, 
but it will probably be offered either to the Duke 
of York or to Pringess” Louise.’ If none of the 
Royal Family care to live there the Queen will 
probably offer: the place either to Lord Breadal- 
bane or Lord Carrington. " 

Tv is entd Uhat the Kaiser does not sdmire tho 
newest raode iit ball dresses, the sleevéa of which 
leave the top -of-the arnxy free, and break out into 


exaggerated puffs at the'elbow. His "Majesty, it 


seems, has noticed such sleeves at Court festivi- 
ties, and has not. admired them, and his opivion 
will be shared by many that they cut the figure 
in half and destrdy’ the beaaty of outline in 
genera! effect, It is therefore probable that the 
lees sovel; but perhaps, strictly speaking, more 
becoming ‘large ‘pleeve,’ with ‘the fulness com- 
mencing from the shoulder, wil) for the future 
alone be seen in Berlin, the latter style having 
‘ecerved his Imperial Majesty’s personal approval, 
__ Wire the exception of his father-in-law, the 
sg of Denmark, and the Emperor of Austria, 
the Prince of Wales is now the most experienced 
Royal personage iu — All the rest are his 
jQutora, now that the French Bourbons have 
gone; his ig the most Plustrions dynasty of 
“trope, with ite background of Tudors, Planta- 
geicts, and Saxon Kings. The Hobevzollerns 
are but’ a naushtoom dynasty coripared thereto ; 
‘ne House of Savoy was bub the other dey a 
family of _moss-troopers and condoitiere,; the 
Mowanofly are hardly four*generatione emerged 
from barbarism; three generations back the 
Servinn dynasty was swine-herding ; four genera- 
“ions take the Kings of Sweden to their peasant 
“cesiry at Pau, in the Pyrenees; while even the 


Britaia’s future King. 
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STATISTICS. 





Tus Mint can turn cub 170,000 coins of any 
denomination » day. 

Loxpon’s population increases at the rate of 
105,000 a year. 

Some of the largest'ccean steamers can be con- 
verted into armed cruisers in 30 hours. 

In the new issue of the “ London Directory ” 
no less than nine pages are devoted to recording 
the names and the titlerof the Smiths. 

Ix“London alone there are upwards of 170 
pianoforte factories, while ‘over 1,300 shops are 
devoted to the supplying of musical goods of all 
sorts, 





GEMS. 


wenn 


Srmunce is often the wisest antidote to un- 
profitable or dangerous contention. 

Ir is the little things that make up life, and 
the little mistakes have.as much effect. as, the 
little good deede. There is no thought or act 
but has ite effect for good or ill. 

Evysrrreine good iv the world needs empha- 
ais, and certainly such ‘love and enthusiasm for 
the gdod and the true as exish within us need all 
the nourishment they, ean obtain from free ex- 
pression and continual sympathy. 

Ir we work upon marble, it will perish ; if we 
work upon brass, time will efface it ; if we rear 
temples, they will crumble to dust; but if we 
work upon immortal minds, if we imbue them 
with principles, with the just fear.of God aud 
love of our fellow-men, we engrave on those tab- 
lets something which will brighten through al! 
eternity. 


r 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


CrULLERS.— One cup of sugar, one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, two eggs, one cup of rich syyeet miik 
three cups of flour mixed with two ‘teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, and one teaspoonful of salt. 
Cut in destred shapes'and fry in very bot lard. 

Eqas ann CHense.--Two eggs, two ounces of 
cheeee, half ounce butter, pepper and salt ; grate 
the cheese’and put it in a small saucepan with 
the butter and salt and pepper to taste ; break 
the eggs into the pan, stir over the fire till it 
begins to thicken, then stir off the fire a little till 
it is a little thick ; have neat pieces of toast and 
pile the mixtufe on them, and serve hot. 

Fish Puppinc.—Six potatoes, one. pound cod, 
one hard egr, ove raw egg, one teaspoonful salt, 
quarter texspoonful pepper ; boil and mash the 
potatees, boil the fish, take off skin and bone and 
break itinto flakes; pus all ina basin add the hard 


egg chopped, the raw egg beaten, the seasoning ; | 


mix all with a fork ; put.in pie dish, smooth and 
score the top, and bake about half an hour. 

Lemon’ Wargr?.—QOne cup of butter, two of 
sugar, five of flour, half a cup of milk, three eggs, 
one-balf a nutmeg grated, teaspoonful of .goda, 
essence of lemon, . Roll the dough thia, lift from 
the board, lay. the dough in the sugar ; roll again 
very thin, cut in rounds, and lift with a broad 
knife, turning them over on the pan so that the 
sugared side may be uppermost. 


Maat Prs.—Pound:and half steak and mutton | 


kidneys, one tablespoonful flour, one teaepoonful 


| salt, a little pepper ; cut the meat in thin slices, 


and dip the «pieces, in the seasoning avd flour 
mixed ; slice the kidney thinly, and do the came 
to it; put‘ all very loosely ina small pie dish; 
fill it up with water, Paste—half pound flour, 
three ounces butter, half teaspoonful baking pow- 
der ;. chop butter among flour, mix to a etiff 
paste with water ; roll out ina long piece, fold 
in three, turn and roll again ; do this once more. 


House of Hapeburg is not so ancient as that of | This timae # little larger than. pie dish, cover 


neatly, brush with beaten egg, and bake, 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 





WALKING and running are the sports which 
entail the most severe training on devotees, 

Tue silks from which British flags are made 
are all woven in Switzerland. 


pump on the waves during a storm. 

Iw the ford on the Norway coast the clearness 
of the water is wonderful, Objects the size of 
half-a-crown may be seen at a depth of 140 or 
180 feet. 

Tu offensive weapon of the ostrich is its leg. 
It can kick as bh as a mule, and it is a 
remarkable fact that its kick is forward, never 
backward. 

SwatLows. fiy low.. befora rain because th 
insects they pursue have then come nearer tothe 
ground in order to escaps the moisture of the 
upper air. 

Tue best burglar-proof safes are’ made of alter- 
nate layers of bard and soft metal, which are 
welded together. This combination will not 
yield to either drill or sledge-hammer. 

Tax first square books are said to have heen 
made by order of King Attalus, of Pergamos, who 
directed this plan to be followed for the. greater 
convenience of readers. 

Taw reading of romances is forbidden by the 
Koran ; hence. popular tales are never put >in 
writing among Mohammedans, bub are passed 
from one story-teller to another. 

In their native haunts tigérs are divided inte 
three classes: the game-killer, the cattle-lifier, 
and the man-eater. The latter is almost always 
an aged beast, whose teeth and claws ‘are no 
longer serviceable. 

CAMELS sro now'it general’ use in same parts 
of Australia, Within twenty-five véars a race 
has been produced larger ii frame, sounder In 
wind and limb, and able to carry more. weight 
than the Asiatic camels originally imported. 

* Tonpspo scissors,” «a new foruy of torpedo 
| net-cutter, have proved succesful in recent testa. 
| They are fixed to the head of the torpedo, and 
fall apard in striking the net, cutting it’ so as to 
let the torpedo pass through and strike the ship. 

SIBERIAN women are raised aa abject, slaves, 
untidy in dress, and are bought with money or 
cattle. ‘The moat capricious whira of her husband 
is law to the Siberian woman, and should he 
desire divorce he has only to tear the cap from 
her head, 

THE enormous size and massive siructure of 
native houses is among the recent surprising dis- 
coveries of explorers among the village:-~+io- 
habited by numerous warlike tribes--scattered 
| slong the streams of New Guinea, Houses 80¢ 
to 400: feet long and 100 feet high, among the 
largest in the world, are reported to be not un 
common, 

Tron, through its use for electrical purposes, 
seems to have developed a new quality, magnetic 
fatigue, In tests made of transformers la‘ely in 
London to ascertain the open circuit Joss, is hav 
been found that the loss increased steadily fo: 
| the first two hundred days until it reached « 
| fairly constant valae of forty per cent. more than 
| at starting, 

Y'ae uses to which paper ia put are constantly 
increasing. Cornices, panela and friezea, medals, 
| boats, carpets, mattresses, and even.cofins and 

telegraph poles, are among the articles now.manu- 

factured out of paper, and inventors, it cis said, 
| are hoping te find a preparation of com reased 
paper that will serve as a coating for the armo: 
of war veseels, and not only protect it from 
corrosion, but even add to ‘ts power of revistance. 

Amone the improvements Jately intreduced 
into great iron works are electric cranes, There 
structures are made with heavy iron poles ip 
trestlework fashion and support tramways, upon 
which these immense cranes travel. For carry- 
ing the heavy products of the mills this form po! 
transportation has points of advantage over all 
others, The lines from the various mills lead to 
a general storage point, and make shipping. much 
more convenient and expeditious, 








Danish lighthouses are supplied with cil to R 
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| & B—Itisa good plan to throw flowers of sulphur Wrerren.—"' Natural steel” is manufactured ; it j, 
| on the fire, because the resalt of the combustion of | an impure and variable kind of 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. K —It is not necessary 

Hewri,—We have no information available. 

Karareen.—Get some dentifrice from a chemist. 

Mantis.—No doubt the Bank of England bas a list, 

Op Reaper.—Of some surgical instrument maker. 

Inquirer. —A patent has been taken out, wo believe, 

Gaita.—Cannot be done: discoloration affects the 
value 

Hanpwicx.~You must apply to the Secretary for 
War for an answer. 

G. D.—Plans could only be obtained from the in. 
vontor, 

Rovann.—The subject is one that you would require 
ta read up, 

Derey.-—-The former Is the easiest to manage for a 
boginner or amateur. 

Owriovs.—Bevrenteen feet iz the average height of a 
full-grown giraffe. 

ly Disrress.—Your best course would be to consult 
the clergymen of your parish. 

ht. A. B.—Binglish postage stampa are gummed with 
a atarch- paste made from potatoes. 

Ecvins.—There is no “ correct” rule about it in the 
present day. 

Part.—The onty advice we can give you fs to adver- 
tise for the employment you require. 

0. G.—In mony parts of Germany the chimneys aro 
swopt by Government at stated and definite periods. 

AGaTHA.—The opal is the only gem which cannot be 
counterfeited. Its delicate tints cannot be reproduced. 


Reauian Reaper.—Coal is dearer in South Africa 
than in any other part of the world; it is cheapest in 
China. 


Oncrt..—-You cannot join the American Navy anywhere 
in this country; must either go to United States or to a 
continental port 

Doverrot.— Whatever ts discussed in the newspapers 
of the day is held as common property and open to un- 
limited eriticisva 

Diana.—Tae only remedy fa to have good materials 
properly dyed. Velvet or cloth will not come out in 
wdinary wea: 

DIygurertive.—-The pertinacity with which blood-stains 
remain is mainly attributable to the presence of iron in 
the vlood 


Housnwirr.—Half a teaspoenful of sugar scattered | 


ror a dying fire will brighten it far better than kero- 
sens, aud has no clement of danger. 

N. B.A burning ges jet ls unhealthy in a bedroom 
because one gaelight gives out as much carbolic acid 
g™s a8 two sleepers 

Ove Wro Wants to Kyow.--A moderate diet (often 
of bee! steaks and blecuits), severe exercise, and fresh 
air form the principal features In the treatment, 


Samu. —The name of the celebrated person who set 
ont with Broco’s beart to take it to Jerusalem for inter- 
mont, wis Lord James Douglas. 

8, GB.—~Moderate cold is a stimulant, because it drives 


ood froma the surface of the body and induces exercise 
in order to restore cirenlation. 


Po2zz.ap.—The choeks become pale from fear because 
the mental emotion diminishes the activa of the heart 
wd lungs, and so iropedes the circulation 


mh. P.—You cannot jo into an hotel and insist on being 
served with refreshment; the hotel-koeper may refuse 
te supply anyone veryone, if he thinks fit. 


T. J.—If he be the guardian of the child's property, 
the court mey order him to use @ part of it, or if another 
porson be the guardian, it can orier him to do eo. 

IureresTep Onx..—Instancee of extreme old «ze are 
murs common among those who exercise themuelves 
with gardening than in any other employment 

Poury.—In blacking your kitchen stove better resulte 
are reached if the blacking ts wet with coffee instead of 
water 






Tmenp Osx.--If you think seriously about what you 
have written we should vise you to consult with an 
official of the church in your district. 

D. A. D.—Glycerine ia not injurious to any part of 

he face; on the contrary, ite ase cannot but do good 
Sy iteclf we do not think it will remove freckles. The 


List mee from Pad ington to Oswestry is 191 miles. 


Trovsi.zen One.—Your excessive bashfulmese is pro- | 
Vp 


bahly the principal cause of the troubles to which you 


refer. Over ot and you may soon get rid of your 
wher draw backs. 

R. M.--The Chinese divide the day Into twelve parts 
of two hours cack The Italians reckon twenty-four 
hours round, instead of ‘wo divislous of twelve bours 


each, as we do 

Gavrais Ansorutse.—Although the Manchester Ship 
Canal 6 only in its infancy as & maritir high way, 
$000 vessels possed through it in the first year since its 
epening, and of these 501 were foreign veasels bound te 
Manchester direct 





sulphur is sulphurous acid, a gas in which bo-liss cannot 
burn. 


Cosstant Reapre —Dynamite is composed of nitro- 
glycerine and an earth called by the Germans kiselgubr, 
got by baking in a peculiar oven the remains of a plant 
found under the ground like coal. 


Lewrs.—-The atc light is that kind of electric light 
where the current ts conveyed through two carbon 
neem a short distance apert. The light forms an arc 

paasing from one to another. 


Iaworany.—Idiosynerasy means a peculiarity of dis- 
position or temperament. The word wus originally 
restricted to medical authors, but has for some time 
past been inqzroduced into non-professional language. 


Lavra.—Rusesia leather is the skin of the horse or 
calf tanned with the bark of the birch, which gives it 
that peculiar emell which is so grateful to the senses, 
and seems to preserve it from the attacks of insects. 


©. H.—Dip the paper in a strong solution of oxalic 
acid, then in a solution of one part muratic acid and atx 
parts of water ; after which Lathe woll in cold water to 
remove all trace of acid, and allow to dry slowly. 


Svp.—Herat, in Afghanistan, is the city which has 
been most ofcen destroyed. Fifty-six times have ite 
walls been Jaid in ruins, and the same number of times 
have they been erected again. 


¥. F.—Edward Augustus, Duke of Kent, fourth son 
of George III. of England, and father of Queen Victoria, 
died in 1820. He married the widow of the Prince of 
Leiningen, youngest danghter of the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg. Victoria was the only child of this uaton. 


“ts m sTRanar?” 


Wuen the day is tat, A 
And the stars begin to peep, 

While the summer flowers are lying 
Bathed in cew and kindly sleep, 

By my door [ stand and Meter 
For a dear loved step again ; 

Is it strange the tears should glisten 
When | wait so long in vain? 

Is it strange the sob should gather 
As # token of my pair: ? 


Day by day files by without him, 
Ne'er a message of his love. 

Sball I, can I, dare to doubt him, 
Once as true as heaven above? 

Once so eager [ should listen, 
Does he treat me with disdain?) 

Ie it strange that tears will gliaten 
When I ask rayself in vain, 

“ Is he falao to me, my lover ? 
Will he never come again |” 


Fvery hope is quenched in sadness, 
Even life grows dark to me, 
When « sudden tale of gladness 
Comes across the deep blue sea. 
Standing in the shadow dreary, 
Watting with a wild unrest 
Is tt strange a footatep Mear mo 
Tells of him that I love hest? 
Ie it strange | should be weeping 
When he clasps me to his breast? > 
4. L. 8. 


Hanry.—Slides for magic lanterns are painted with 
colours worked up ia transparent varnish. Mastic and 
copal varnishes will both answor; though the former is 
somewhat unmanagedble, on account of its property of 
drying rapidly. 

Usnarry Krrry.—Do not let any ordinary misunder- 
standing prejudice you against your suitor, Explana- 
tions are always in order, and if you possess a forgivin: 
sptrit you will be readily reconciled to him, eepecially 
he be truly penitent. 

Wiikins Micawser.—The term “punch,” as applied 
to a beverage, is derived from the Indtan word ‘‘ punj,” 
or “‘five,” referriug to the five iagrecients of which it 
ia composed—spirit, water, lemon, spice and sugar. 
The Pimjab, ta India, is so named from its being a 
region with five great rivers, 


> 

Benrinam.—Chante are of three kinds; the monody, 
sung by one voive; the antiphony, alternately by two; 
aud the choral by all volees. They have yrown with the 
progress of Christianity. St. Paul exborted the early 
Cbristians to chant psalms and cantielos, and it is men- 
tioned that they met at dreal of day to chant their 
hyrans, 


Foss —You would be incurring a great riskin on- 
couraging the attentions of anyone possessed of a 
handsome exterior, but lacking the meatal qualities 
| which impart to men true maniinese, aud stamp them 
| as worthy of confidence and devotion. Young girls are 
| too often deceived by a specious appearance, and dia- 
; cover when too late that all fis not gold which glistens. 
| Reamaxp,—It seems to be the general opinion that, 
in sleeping, the right side fs the better of the two sides 





to lie upon for any length of time, as it leaves the action 
of the heart free from any undue pressure which might 
| ocour to it. Mspeolally is the right the hetter side, it Is 
thought, on first retiring at night, after the last heavy 
| meal of theday. Atterward it may be well to alternata, 
| 
} 


sleeping on the side found most agreeable, the body 


being allowed finally to seek its own position, 


steel, f 
cast-fron, ot from fron ore, The “best steel” ic mon 
from Swedish and Russian bar iron, by a process called 
cementation. 


Rossmoyyp.—Common starch, ground to the smoothest 
powder, is an excellent remedy for c h 
After washing the hands, rinse thoroughly in oleaa 
water, wipe them, and while they are yet damp rub 4 
oe pr Tho rough, Darting din ‘will | ~ 
whole & e. 6 ro r be cooled, 
soothed, and healed. 


T. R.—Boll the flock in a yc lather, to which may 
be added a tabl 1, or a little more, according to 
the quantity you have to cleanse, of paraffin oll. Then 
rivse well in cleau warm water; spread out to dry, and 
when dry pick over, opening up all matted or lumpy 
pleces, Thoroughly wash the case dry, mangle, snd re. 


Berrre.—Boil cauliflower whole, trim the etalks ao 


that the caulidower will Me flat in an earthen dish with 
the blossom uy over it white sauce onoug 
to moisten i it cracker-crumbs, per and 


In the dish in which it is browned, 


Avtce.—Cheese sandwiches may be mode in sever 
bread. Grate old dry cheeve: 


way is to cut cream nd lay between 
the bread, or two thin, delicate wafers or plain biscu't. 


E. W. G.—We see no real ground for divorce on the 
part of either party. It seems to us that a Mttle more 
of one to the other, a greater desire to promote 

each other's comfort, and a tatious sptrii, 
would be all-sufficient to prevent any violent outbreak 
Discretion in speech, courtesy in manner, and loss self. 
assertion will greatly aid in enabling man and wife to 
live on terms of amity, even if love be out of the 


question. 

H. K.—Prepare the oysters as for frying, drop two 
drops of lemon juice on each oyster, a " sprink!= a 
litte celery salt and white P5pPss over them. Hes: « 
perfectly pan cake gri , drop a bit of butter on 
it, and as soon as it melts place one of the oysters on it. 
Proceed in this way, leaving room to turn each over 
when brown on one When ready to turn drops 
bit of butter close beside it a — by age far 
au or to ordinary oys , and may served 
on tenons or supper, with celery or other salad. 


Anxious Pargst.—TIll-mannored children reflect upon 
their parents, for observora are very apt to come to the 
conclusion that tf the father or mother, or both together, 
hud instructed their offspring properly they would not 
have grown up to be a aul , as they etl are, 
‘» all with whom they come in contact. It may be that 

rents, generally essay to render the deportment of 

eir children attractive and free from reproach ; but # 
may are met with who are just the reverse of what 
they should be that it is made the subject of 
remark In well-ordered households, 


B. D.—The birds get from it the time which thay 
need for the growth of their bones, and they also whet 
their beaks on it. Thie bone, which is in the hinder 
part of the cuttle-fish, is porous or full of little holes 
ite use la not positively known, some writers think {t 
acts as a sort of fender to keep the animal from being 
injured when coming in contact with things wha 
swimming backward. it has ten arms or | gs growing 
out round the head, two of which are longer than the 
others. It is described aa being able to walk bead 
downward on its arms on the bottom of the sea, though 
it can swim by means of them and its fias. 


Kxowiepar Howren.--The meaning of the Gaelic 
word clan is children, and the obedience which 
clansmen owed to their chief was considered by them 
rather as the affectionate obedience due by children 
to a father than as that due +; Meow quem to a ruler. They 
believed themselves to be all bivod reiations dessended 
from « common ancestor, of which thetr chief was the 
living representative. The cl who hesitated 
save his chief's life at the expense of his own wa 
regarded as a coward who fled from hia father's side in 
the hour of peril. On the other hand, the chief was 
expected at all times to acknowledge the meanest of his 
clan as his relation, and to shake hands with him 
wherever they might happen to meet. 
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